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New Books for Children 


> 


BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME . . . $0.45] 


This little book is intended to arouse the interest of children in certain individual 
animals, and by so doing to awaken an interest for Natural History in general. In each 
story one particular animal is made the centre of interest, and is described in such a 
way as to illustrate the life of a class. 


McCULLOUGH’S LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE . $0.25 


A series of lessons in the form of stories, which have been written especially for 
this book. The aim throughout is to interest children, and to stimulate in them a warm 
fellow-feeling for nature and animals. 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE . . . . ove. $0.70 


A vivid description of Europe in its many aspects as it is to-day. It is written along 
commercial and industrial lines, and is made up of correct information, based upon the 
y observations of the author, and verified from the latest government reports. 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF CHINA $0.60 


A delightful account of that mysterious country which is so little known to most of — 
us. The importance of China to-day makes this book particularly valuable for supple- 
mentary reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


AMERIGAN TEAGHERS SERIES 


Under the General Editorship of 
Dean JAMES E. RUSSELL, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 


The Teaching 
of History 
and Civics 


HIS, the second book of the series, by Professor Bourne of 
Western Reserve University, aims to aid teachers of history, 
especially those who have not had special training in historical 
work, better to comprehend the nature of the subject. Until 
they have considered the development of history as a way of por- 
traying the experience of mankird, and krow scmething of the 
methods by which it seeks to read the sure basis of fact, and 
until they have seriously studied the problems of historical in- 
struction, they cannot feel a large interest in the subject, and 
consequently cannot inspire their pupils with such an interest. 


12mo. 395 pages. $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


9i—93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


By Professor Henry E. Bourne 


WILLIAM JENKINS 


Publishes the most modern Text-books for teaching 


re R = N > H FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


They are used in the best Schools and 
Colleges throughout the country... . 


A new catalogue will be sent to any address when requested, and correspondence is invited. 


WILLIAM R. J ENKINS, 


851 and 858 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.8. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
ComPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


PATERSON, Dec. 16, 1901. 


Gentlemen: — I thank you very much for sending me the DUNTON & KELLEY’S LANGUAGE BOOKS. They embody the 


greatest advanee in language books that has been made in twenty years. * * * IT wish you great success in publishing these 
—A. F. CHADWICK, Principal School No. 12, Paterson, N. J. . 


|| Correspondence solicited. 


high -grade text- books. 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK, and LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES, adopted for City of Paterson, March, 1902. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON or NEW YORK. 


Dixon Co. 


work. 


sell their products in all parts of the world. 
vartous countries of Euope, Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, the Dixon Savesman is found. 

We have recently made large shipments to China, Japan, and South 
America, and among other orders received this month was one from a firm 
in New York City for three thousand gross high-grade pencils. , 

The Dixon Pencits are more popular than ever, because they are hon- 
estly and carefully made and accurately graded for all kinds of educational 


Send 16c. in stamps, mentioning this publication, and samples will be sent. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.... . 


‘In all the 


Jersty City, N, J. 
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EXCURSIONS TO MINNEAPOLIS. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard of the N_ E. A. 
has just issued the official bulletin of in- 
formation for the teachers who will at- 
tend the convention of the body in Minne- 
apolis in July, 

The bulletin is a small-sized news- 
paper, and states in detail the railway 
basing rates and ticket conditions, out- 
lines the various side trips afforded by 
the location of the city, and covers com- 
pletely the ground of an organized infor- 
mation bureau in regard to hotels, pro- 
grams of the department meetings, officers 
in charge of the divisions of the associa- 
tion, and local committees in charge of 
the convention. 

The feature of greatest interest upon 
the bulletin is the list of the various ex- 
cursions specialized by the railroads for 
the accommodation of the visiting teach- 
ers. Special side trips are outlined to the 
Pacific coast, Colorado and Utah, Yellow- 
stone park, Canadian Rockies and Koo- 
tenai, Montana, Sault Ste. Marie and east- 
ern points, Duluth and Superior. 

There are also extensive trips for spe- 
cial study in natural history, geography, 
geology, etc. 

The Jake resorts of Minnesota are made 
easily accessible by reduced rates on all 
railroads. 


LOWER RATE EXOURSION TO CALI- 
FORNIA. 


During the coming summer frequent 
opportunities will be offered by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul railway to 
visit California at the lowest round-trip 
rates ever offered, with choice of routes 
from Chicago, via Kansas City, Omaha, 
or St. Paul, or going and returning via 
different routes. Electric-lighted trains. 
Route of the Pioneer Limited. Famous 
train of the world. Write for full infor- 
mation to F. A. Miller, general passenger 
agent, Chicago. my15-3t 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 2,000-MILE 
TICKETS AT $40.00 TAKEN OFF 
SALE. 


Seaboard Air Line railway announces 
that, effective May 15, 1902, 2,000-mile 
tickets of its issue good over a portion of 
the system, heretofore sold at $40, will be 
withdrawn from sale. 

Seaboard interchangeable 1,000-mile 
tickets, at $25, will interest you. Inquire 
of ticket agents or representatives of the 
company, 8-15-22-29, 


CITY SPARROWS. 


Within the stone Sahara of the town 
A green oasis lies the open square: 
Hark to the noisy caravans of brown, 
Intrepid, Sparrow-Arabs of the air! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in the April 
Atlantic. 


10 THE CONVENTION ! 
National Edncational Assoc’D, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-11, 


via the 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 
“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


Convention excursion tickets will be good, going 
and retarniug. via any of the above and severai 


ovner attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin Lake Region,” the 


** Detis” of the Wisconsin River, and includeathree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 

Illustrated circular, with time tables, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 
be sent on application to 

F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


| 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351 and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript), 


; cae Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph) 
For Vertical Writing: 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


is the hizhe~t award ever made, and 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Ts the maker has it, 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agents 


N F A Yellowstone Park 


Excursion. 


An especially low rate of $85.00 from St. Paul is offered to members of the N. E. A- 
and. their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 5% days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 


Only $85.00. 


The “ Teachers’ Ye!lowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July roth, 


returning to St. Paul the morning of July roth. 
Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. Foster, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 
tot St. PAuL, MINN. 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, 
PINEHURST, CHARLOTTE, 
CAMDEN, MACON, 
COLUMBIA, ATLANTS. 
SAVANNAH, MON! 3OMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
FLORIDA POINTS. and TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.Wa.m and 12.55p.m. Through Pullman Sleepers, 
Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 

MILEAGE TICKETS of this company’s issue, sold at $25.00 for 1,000 miles, are good from Baltimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company’s boats through Norfolk,and from Washington to all points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, an’ Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker, 
Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 

Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 


W.H. PLEASANTS, R. E. L. BUNCH, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, J. C. HORTON, 
Chief Industrial Agent, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C. 1183 Broadway, New York. 


Your Vacation. Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Where will youspend it? Why not join a Select LOWEST RATES 


Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
Fast Train Service 
famous poem. 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Nova Scotia write us. 


and romantic 
Land of Evangeline, 
BETWEEN 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, : 
shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone, The nights BOSTON CHICAGO 
salt (only one night at sea), We shall condact two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor “EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield st.,| Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Boston, Mass. Through Trains. 


Nova Scotia? 
iraim-morker faster tan insny | St, Louis, St, Paul, Minneapolis 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
hve ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 

AND ALL POINTS 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pasa. and Tkt. Agt. ROSTON. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 


HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 634 St., N. Y. City. ‘sak deat Christmas 


+. + ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. ..| Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


Summer Rates ARRANGED BY 
$1.00 per Day upward. Paror. JOHN A. SHEDD anv OTHERS. 


From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, cen 
From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. Peper, 


Elevated to 50th Street, from which Hotel is one 
New ENGLAND Pustisuinc Co., 


minute’s walk. 
Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 

20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 

43 East 19th New York. 


centres. All cars yee the Empire. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, 


Send postal for descriptive booklet. 
W, JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES. 


It is a well-known fact that the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St, Paul railway sys- 
tem offers a great many different routes 
between Chicago and St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Its main line between those 
points is especially well known as the 


route over which runs the famous 
“Pioneer Limited” and the government 
fast mail train, 

There are six or seven other routes, 
over a number of which are run through 
coaches and sleeping cars, which are al- 
most as direct as the principal main line. 

These various routes traverse the most 
interesting and attractive sections of IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, in- 
cluding the celebrated “Lake Region” of 
Wisconsin, and cross the Wisconsin river 
at the famous ‘“Dells,’”’ where is the most 
picturesque scenery in the Northwest. 

The main line and several others in- 
clude from 150 to 300 miles of romantic 
and picturesque scenery along the Missis- 
sippi river. On these various lines are 
located the most important towns and 
cities in the Northwest. 

Both one way and special excursion 
tickets between Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis are honored via any one of 
these direct lines. 

The teachers attending the National 
Educational Convention at Minneapolis 
will appreciate and take advantage of this 
fact, as they can have a choice of routes 
going and returning. 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INX- 
STRUCTION AT BURLING- 
TON, VT., JULY 1, 2, and 
3, 1902. 


For this interesting occasion the Rut- 
land railroad announces extremely low 


‘rates of fare from Boston and all impor- 


tant points in New England, as well as 
rates for side trips from Burlington at 


cost of one fare for the round trip to 
Montreal, the ‘1 .ousand Islands, Quebec, 
Ausable Chasm, the Saguenay, etc., etc. 

A series of personally-conducted, “all 
expenses included” tours will be operated 
in connection with the meeting, embrac- 
Ing some or all of these places. 

The Rutland railroad is the shortest and 
most natural route from Boston to Bur- 
lington. It operates four trains daily 
without change of cars (either coaches or 
parlor cars), and its time is about an hour 
faster than that of any other line. Inter- 
esting printed matter will be furnished on 
application to Simmons & Marsters, 290 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTOCK’S GREAT ANIMAL ARENA. 


It was like a bit of the Celestial em- 
pire, that small portion set aside for the 
bazar at Bostock’s great animal arena, 
Boston, on “Chinese Day,” and when the 
Chinese orchestra got together even the 
most ferocious among the wild animals 
dared not interpose. There were large 
crowds during the afternoon, and in the 
evening the gathering filled the spacious 
place to overflowing. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the day, from a 
popular standpoint, was the street parade. 
It was in appearance an oriental caval- 
cade, and was witnessed with delight by 
thousands of Bostonians, who lined both 
sides of the street as it passed along. 
The children from the mission schools, 
with their teachers, were in the parade, 
with various other persons from the Chi- 
nese cqlony of Boston, in all taking ten 
carriages. In addition to the many spe- 
cial oriental features, the regular bill 
given Monday, and which continued dur- 
ing the week, had almost every act 
strengthened. Among all who appeared, 
the welcome accorded to Madame Mor- 
relli, the “Queen of Jaguars,’ was un- 
doubtedly the warmest. She is here but 
for a short re-engagement before going on 
the road. From now on until the end of 
the season performances will begin at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, excepting on Sat- 
urdays, when the opening hour will be 
1030 a. m., as usual. The success of 
“Chinese Day,” which was beyond all ex- 
pectation, was undoubtedly due to the effi- 
cient management of Louis J. Beck, under 


whose direction all arrangements in prep- - 


aration were made, and who personally 
took charge of all the oriential features of 
the occasion, 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH—(L) 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD ENGLISH. 


BY ©. W. BARDEEN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

When I received a copy of your program, I was 
glad to find that what I am to contribute to the dis- 
cussion of this subject came first, because I shall 
be most likely to interest you if I speak of composi- 
tion in its broader aspects, and it is fitting this 
should come, if at all, before the reference to details 
which is, I see, to follow. 

It is not easy to say anything new about English 
to an audience like this. You have all studied Eng- 
lish and taught English. No other subject of the 
curriculum has been so continually in your minds, or 
is suggested by such frequent illustrations. 

But I have thought I might perhaps approach the 
subject from a direction different from yours. For 


some thirty years it has been my main employment . 


to read and correct manuscripts, and to see whether 
I wanted to publish them. Perhaps you would like 
to know which of the rules of composition I find 
practically most important. “Fool,” said my muse, 
“look into thine heart and write.” I have decided 
to look into my experience and talk, quite aware that 
I run the risk of the same frank address at the end 
of my effort that Mrs. Browning got at the beginning 
of hers. 

You will not for a moment think I am so pre- 
sumptuous as to set up my view of good English be- 
fore you as a standard. I am simply going to tell 
you what use one man, whose business has been to 
deal with English, finds that he really makes of the 
rules, and to tell you, not which canons of criticism 
ought to be employed, but which I actually do em- 
ploy. 

It is with English much as with penmanship. We 
were taught to write with Spencerian ideals set be- 
fore us, following the same models and approximat- 
ing the same handwriting. I knew a_ boarding 
school where any two of the boys could have signed 
each other’s weekly letter home and interchanged 
them without detection. But we do not all write 
the same hand now. We are Spencerians unless, 
perchance, we have fallen from grace and become 
(nislopians—but much like the boy’s father who 
was a Presbyterian but did not work at it much. It 
would probably be interesting to penmanship teach- 
ers if I could explain all the causes that have de- 
veloped my writing from the period in which I began 
to imitate Spencerian letters to its present very un- 
Spencerian form. ‘The interest would be not 
in what my handwriting is, but in how it ever 
got into that state. You are not penmanship 
teachers, and I could not explain my signature if I 
wanted to. But I can tell you, and it may be worth 
while, what eriteria one publisher employs in judg- 
ing English. 

‘Not to sprawl over too broad a field, I shall not 
try to say anything of conversation, of correspond- 
ence, of oratory, of poetry, or indeed, of literature of 
any kind, partly because my own work is in a much 
humbler field, and partly because while you can 
formulate rules from literature, you cannot make 
literature from rules. I shall speak only of such 
contributions as I have had to deal with, mostly 
articles for a monthly educational journal and manu- 
scripts for text-books. 

In all literary work there are rules that every 
writer follows more or less consciously himself, and 
that every editor demands more or less explicitly 
‘rom his eontributors. I shall mention some of 
them in the order of importance that on reflection 


‘hey present themselves to me. 


The first of these is Purpose. If a man does not 


himself know what he is aiming at he can hardly ex- 
pect his readers to find out. 


I was once sitting in a 


restaurant where the service was dilatory. . I waited 
patiently, then impatiently, then angrily. When I 
finally got the ear of a waiter I said: “pe you know 
what I am sitting here for?” 

“No, sah, ah dunno wot you sittin’ dah for; ’fyou 
dunno ah’m shuah ah don’t.” 

“Aren’t you the waiter for this table?” I asked, 
somewhat less strenuously. 

“No, sah, ah ain’t the waitah for that table. Ah’s 
over heah; hain’t got nuffin’ to do with that table.” 

The joke was on me; but I have- often said in 
thought to the writer as I looked over a manuscript, 
“If you don’t know what you are driving at, I am 
sure I don’t, and I am not going to waste time try- 
ing to find out.” 

I should say that the principal difficulty I find 
with writing sent to me is that it is wobbly. Take, 
for instance, one of Dickens’ frequent examples: 
“But I felt happy, too,” says Mrs. Lorriper, “and so 
did Jenny and the Major, and not much motion on 
the whole, though me with a swimming in the head 
and a sinking, but able to take notice that the 
foreign insides appear to“be constructed hollower 
than “the English, leading t to much more tremenjous 
noises when bad sailors,” ete. 

A sketch in Harper’s Weekly begins thus: “The 
body of Stephen Girard lies in a sarcophagus in the 
vestibule of the main college building, which is built 
after the model of a Grecian temple; its thirty-four 
Corinthian columns measure six feet in. diameter, 
and cost $15,000 each. The college opened with 
ninety-five pupils.” 

You know how it is with letter-writing. You feel 
that you ought to write to such a person, and you sit 
down and begin with the date and the address, and 
then you hold wp your pen and think. You write 
that father -is well, that mother is well, that you 
have been pretty well lately, that Uncle John is 
getting over his cough, and so on through a page or 
two: and then if you have good luck you strike a 
subject that really interests you, and is likely to 
interest your correspondent. Now your pen begins 
to fly, and you reach the end of your sheet too soon. 
How much better it would have been not to begin 
the letter until this subject of common interest had 
been hit upon. 

I am a busy man at home, yet my office is 
open to any who call. It makes no difference what 
the man’s errand is, whether to solicit advertising, 
or to recall an acquaintance, or to ask a favor, or to 
sell goods—everyone is welcomed, and will be cor- 
dially received if he begins by telling what he came 
for, and goes when he has got his answer. A man 
who introduces himself by remarks about the 
weather and the recent election gets little attention. 
If he does not know what he came for and get at it, 
he cannot take my time. 

You may say that purpose belongs to the subject, 
while I am to talk about the method. But in com- 
position, purpose is the backbone of method. It is 
worth taking time to be sure of your purpose. One 
of the earliest maxims I remember in school was the 
quoted remark of a mathematician that if he were 
given a problem to solve, and his life depended upon 
solving it within an hour, he would spend the first 
half hour in thinking about it without making a 
figure. So it were well if the young writer could be 
guided by Prior:— 

Let him be kept from paper, pen, and ink ; 
So may he cease to write and learn to think. 

But it takes some practice to do that in composi- 
tion. The amateur will grope about for a while, 
write a sentence here and a sentence there, until 
finally he strikes a train of thought and gets started. 
The trouble is that he keeps these aimless groping: 
and calls them an introduction, not knowing that he 
should consign them to the waste-basket and begin 


at the beginning,—just at the point where he be- 
came assured that he had something to say. 

I knew a young woman who was remarkably inter- 
esting in conversation, and it puzzled me for a time 
to know why, for her opportunities had not been 
exceptional. Finally I discovered the secret. She 
had formed the habit of speaking deliberately 
enough so that after she had decided what to say, 
she always paused before speaking to turn the 
thought over in her mind, and to consider how best 
to say it. So there would be a happy phrasing, a bit 
of quotation, or some little artistic touch that gave 
the flavor of originality always so welcome. Uncon- 
sciously she was exemplifying Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of style: “A peculiar recasting and height- 
ening . . . of what a man has to say, in such a man- 
ner as to add dignity and distinction.” 

If I meet a man whom I think I recognize and 
accost him: “This is Mr. Smith, I believe?” and he 
replies hastily, “No, sir, that is not my name; you 
have the wrong person,” I apologize and never think 
of him again. But if he looks at me quizzically and 


says deliberately: “Well, if you believe that, you’ll * 


believe anything,” I am interested in him at onee, 
and may try to convert him into a man I do know. 

What a blessing it would be to :nese who are heed- 
Iess in conversation to acquire » habit of celibera- 
tion. ‘There is much writing comparatively as heed- 
less as such conversation, because it lacks definite 
purpose. “Speak not at all in anywise,” says Car- 
lyle, “until you have somewhat to speak.” 

It may prove a helpful suggestion to some of you, 
or to some of your pupils, to say that for what writ- 
ing I do I find the best time for the original block- 
ing out of the thought to be the hour before rising 
in the morning. 1 have breakfast. at seven, and 
have usually had sleep enough by quarter or half 
after five. At that time the brain is clear, there is 
no interruption, and I can usually outline a train 
of thought, which, reflected upon as I walk down to 
the oftice, will be so clearly in mind by the time I 
reach my desk that I can write rapidly. . 

This may not be the desirable hour for others, but 
some habit like this should be formed of conceiving 
the subject as a whole before sitting down to write 
upon it; not only for the saving of time, but because 
otherwise the early sentences may divert the 


thought, and produce something wholly different, 


from what was intended. 

The second principal is Perspicuity. The writer 
must not only have something to say, but he must 
say it clearly. ‘This is a busy age. ‘There is a great 
deal of writing nd a great deal of good writing,— 
much more than any of us can read. 
has not the time to search for a meaning not appar- 
ent at the first glance. Unless a man writes clearly, 
he will probably not be read at all. 

It is by no means true that clear thought always 
leads to clear expression. It is a fact well-known in 
printing-offices that authors are wretched proof- 
readers of their own composition. They know just 
what the thought is, and if a sentence is anywhere 
near what they wrote, it suggests the thought to 
them, and seems to express it. Still more likely are 
they to forget as they write that a paragraph has 
not for the reader the same background -of knowl- 
edge and illustration that it has for them, and may 
need to be explained or led up to. It would be well 
for young writers to experiment upon some indulgent 
listener unfamiliar with the subject, and discover 
what is lacking to make their meaning clear. 

I will not pause to speak of the mechanical struc- 
ture of sentences, or of the ambiguities which arise 
when a young mother is told “If your baby does not 
thrive on new milk, boil it”; or when an editor 
writes: “Mr. Jones has brought us a basket of straw- 


berries, for which he will please receive our thanks, 
some of which are more than an inch in diameter”; 
or “In one evening I counted twenty-seven meteors 
Our modern text-books 


sitting on my back piazza.” 


The public 
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give such clear rules and such abundant practice that 
sentence-making should be about as mechanical as 
spelling, and errors as infrequent and as easily 
corrected. 

From. the editor’s point of view blunders are by 
no means fatal. What we are after is not absence 
of error, but presence of strength. It is amazing 
what a change in an article a blue pencil wiil make 
by cutting out a few verys, and transposing phrases 
here and there. Any editor will cheerfully perform 
this service for an article that has merit enough to 
pay for the trouble. Even in correcting composi- 
tions, it must be a delight to you to come upon an 
original thought. I never had a pupil write, “Tae 
conscious water saw its God and blushed,” but | 
have had a little girl say, “The snow came down 
somehow as if it couldn’t help it.” Though every 
word in it were misspelled, I would mark a composi- 
tion perfect and plus which produced that original 
thought—showing apprehension of the difference be- 
tween the rain falling with a purpose, and the snow 
floating down as if yielding to the force of gravita- 
tion with coquettish reluctance. 

So by perspicuity I mean more than correct sen- 
tences. 1 mean composition that is vertebrate; in 
which everything is grouped in its proper relation 
to a backbone of purpose running through it. 

The third standard of measurement is Power. 
The rhetorics place this further down the list, but 
they assume that the composition is to exist. From 
the editor’s point of view, it will not exist at all un- 
less it shows power. It must have purpose and per- 
spicuity in order to be considered; but when it is con- 
sidered, power is the principal, almost the only, ex- 
cuse for its existence. 

Let me illustrate. Some time ago a Boston mer- 
chant advertised in the Traveler for a boy. Among 
the applications was this: “I want the job. My folks 
ain't ritch and I have got to restle. They are ded. 
I am good at chores, ain’t afraid to work; it beats 
hell how hard times is, and I want the job bad. Let 
me in.” 

He got in. I would have taken the boy—you 
would—on that letter. He did not get the form out 
of a polite letter-writer, he violated most of the rules 
of rhetoric; and yet in a sense he wrote good Eng- 
lish, for it accomplished its purpose. 

The expression of real feeling always has power. 
When I come across newspaper accounts of divorce 
proceedings, I usually glance down the column to see 
if letters are reproduced. Often. these give only the 
hysterical expression of a character ill-balanced and 
silly, but now and then one comes across an appeal 
wrung from the heart that is a revelation of the 
power of simple expression. 

Shall we then put our feelings into literature? 
When I find myself in love, when my friend has de- 
serted me, when my closest of kin crosses the silent 
river, shall I rush into print to describe my feelings 
before they have lost their pungency? 

Some people do this. Here are some extracts 
from Bob Burdette’s description of the death of his 
wife, published in his own daily newspaper, the 

surlington Hawkeye:— 

“She smiled sweetly as I crossed the room to kiss 
her.” 

“The nurse entered the room, but Carrie could 
take neither nourishment or (sie) medicine.” [You 
will observe that this sentimental English is apt to 
he sloppy. | 

“Even as she entered the river she said ‘the sun 


was shining on it.’ She did not shrink. The waters - 


were not so cold or so bitter. She had no fear, for 
she relied on the strong arm of the righteous. 

“Moved by a sudden impulse, about half an hour 
passed away (sic). - [More sentimental English. He 
does not expain why only half of the hour was 
moved by this impulse, or whether, as might be in- 
ferred from the suddenness of the impulse, the half 
passed away all in a lump.] Robbie rushed to her 
side, threw his arms about her, and holding her close 
kissed her. She kissed her boy and tenderly said, 
‘God bless my baby!’ ” 

“She asked for a drink of orangeade, but could 
not swallow. ‘Even so,’ she whispered, ‘come 
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quickly, Lord Jesus.’ 
What do you think of that sort of thing in a daily 


newspaper? What do you think of the man who 
could do it? And yet a man may write of the death 
of his wife and be loved for it. Probably some of 
you are already recalling that well-known tribute in 
“The Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster.” 

Now what is the difference? We love the one be- 
cause he speaks so tenderly; we loathe the other be- 
cause he throws open to the street the door of his 
private apartment, and lets a gaping public stare at 
the dying struggles of his wife. I want to make 
this distinction clear, for it is a matter not only of 
character and. of good taste, but of good English. 
Nothing is good English which produces upon the 
reader the impression that the writer is a cad; and 
to put one’s emotions on parade is- the caddest of 
caddishness. In his “One Word More,” the tender- 
est tribute husband ever paid to wife, Robert Brown- 
ing says:— 

‘‘God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her!” 

Burdette and his ilk are ready to photograph for 
the public not only both their own soul-sides, but 
both the soul-sides of their wives. 

Sentiment is delicate and charming, but when it 
ogles itself in the glass it is no longer sentiment, but 
sentimentality; when it parades before the public it 
is nauseating. When a widow begins to feel pride 
in the depth of her desolation, the poignancy of her 
grief has departed; when she begins to speak of it, 
No. 2 may safely suggest his claims. 

There was a story not long ago in one of the maga- 
zines of a man and a woman who had once loved, 
but had parted. Subsequently both became suc- 
cessful writers of short stories, and they met again, 
he. with the purpose of securing if possible the love- 
letters he had written her, that he might use them 
for literary material, recalling with more vigor than 


he could from memory the fresh emotions of that 


period when feeling was real. She knew what he 
came for, and she was willing to give him his letters 
and for that purpose; but she, too, wanted back the 
letters she had written ‘to him, that she might use 
them. So they met guiltily, each ashamed to be 
ready to sell to a magazine editor what had once 
been to them the breath of life. Happily the shame 
prevailed, something of the old tenderness came 
back, and each before the other’s eyes burned un- 
opened the records of a love they had lost. 

Is it not strange that such a story should be pos- 
sible? Might it not be followed by a story of two 
parents whose only child died in infancy, and who 


‘debate whether to exhume the little coffin and sell 


the bones to a medical college? Is there to be noth- 
ing sacred? Is it the only value of the “I” which 
Jean Paul discovered, that it may be analyzed in a 
newspaper at five dollars a column? 

In these days when publicity is courted; when 
from “Poems of Passion” to detailed inventories of 
the lingerie of prospective brides, every feeling and- 
every possession is paraded in the newspapers, I be- 
lieve it is important in teaching good English to 
point out the limits of public self-revelation. 

When it is real, it is likely to be revolting, as in 
Rousseau’s “Confessions.” But usually it is a sham, 
not even one of Dr. Holmes’s three Johns, but a 
fourth, John as he vainly supposes he ean cajole 
other people into thinking he is. 

“When I preach,” says Luther, “I sink myse!f 
deep down.” afer 

Yet one of the indispensable elements of power is 
Personality. Emerson says: “The necessity of rest- 
ing on the real, of speaking your private thought 
and experience, few young men understand. Set 
ten men to write their journal for one day, and nine 
of them will leave out their thought or proper re- 
sult,—that is, their net experience,—and lose them- 
selves in misinterpreting the experiences of others.” 
—Ruskin says: “The greatest thing that a human 
soul ever does is to see something and to tell it in a 
plain way.” 

In an address to young college men General Sher- 
man once remarked: “Keep this thing in mind—you 
will never meet a man from whom you cannot learn 
something. If you find yourself thrown for.a time 
into, the company of anybody, farmer, machinist, 
teamster, fisherman, no matter what his work is, 


manipulate the conversation till you get him to talk- 
ing about what he knows from actual experience; 
You will learn what you might otherwise never find 
out, and that may prove of service some time.” 

What the editor always wants and what he finds 
it hardest to get is just this record of actual experi- 
ence and impression,—the writer’s “net result,” as 
Emerson puts it. , 

In most persons this net result is small. Mankind 
in general lives in ruts and thinks what it reads in 
the newspapers. The average theatre-goer does not 
like to express his opinion of the evening’s perform- 
ance till he has read the next morning’s criticism. 
No wonder that mankind in general fails to write 
what is worth publishing. 

How about Pungeney? You frequently hear that 
an author or an éditor has a pungent style; is this 
desirable? That depends. You must adopt a 
pungent style when you tell a man his house is on 
fire. - If you are addressing a darkey camp-meeting 
your language must be more picturesque and forcible 
than if you are asking a Boston bank for a line of 
discount. But as a rule, it is not desirable to pro- 
duce the impression of pungency. Momentum is the 
product of weight and velocity, and pungency repre- 
sents the velocity; where it forms most of the mo- 
mentum there is little weight. Pungency is illus- 
trated to the nth degree by yellow journalism. If 
you make constant use of scare head-lines there will 
be nothing available when the wolves really do come. 
In fact, a writer does ‘well to produce the impression 
of moderation in statement. What you want the 
reader to feel is not that what you say is forcibly 
put, but that it is true.. 

Humor is an element much valued; in fact, the 
successful humorist is always in demand. Men want 
to be amused, and are willing to pay to be amused. 
But the young writer may be confidently advised not 
to try to be funny. In the first place, he will not 
succeed, for forced wit is flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
But even if he could do it, he would be training him- 
self only for a buffoon. When a man has become 
known as a humorist, people resent it if he asks 
them to take him seriously. I once paid a dollar to 
hear Petroleum V. Nasby lecture. He made no at- 
tempt to be humorous, but gave his sober views upon 
some questions of the day. It was probably a good 
enough lecture, as lectures go, but the audience felt 
swindled; it had gone there to laugh, not to be in- 
structed. Chauncey Depew and Mark Twain have 
tasted that same bitter fruit. “I never could tell a 
lie that anybody would doubt, nor a truth that any- 
body would believe,” says the latter. Even Ben- 
jamin Franklin, whose wit was always genuine and 
illustrative, was not aHowed to draw up the Declara- 
tion of Independence for fear he might put a joke 
into it; and that keen critic, Saint Beuve, said: 
“There is a flower of religion, a flower of honor, a 
flower of chivalry, which must not be required from 
Franklin.” 

I was once a guest at a Bowdoin alumni dinner, 
and listened to the after-dinner speeches. They were 
quite up to the usual average, made up of deprecat- 
ing self-references, two or three funny stories, and 
a neat turn or two before sitting down. Then New- 
man Smyth, pastor of the Centre church, New 
Haven, arose. He showed as genuine humor as any 
of the others, and had a story or two, but they were 
all grouped about a purpose and illustrative of it. 
In other words, he really said something, and some- 
thing that was genuine and uplifting. It stood out 
in such contrast that there came to me a broader 
meaning to the caution that for every idle word we 
shall be called to account. I said to myself: “I will 
never again waste an opportunity to write or speak 
upon the simple effort to be funny. There shall be 
a thought, and a thought that seems to me worth 
while, or I will be silent.” . 

But to try to be funny is one thing; to realize that 
much that is to be said may be best said in a humor- 
ous way is quite another. Every one of you has 
probably at some time or another written an angry 
letter. That is not a bad thing to do. You know 
the story of the man who found a friend almost 
speechless with indignation at treatment he had re- 
ceived, who listened to his friend’s choking account 
of the affair, and who in reply to the inquiry what 
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should be done, replied, “Write him a letter and give 
lim a piece of your mind,” 

The friend wrote the letter, read it aloud, and 
asked, “How will that do? 

“Nit half sttong enough?’ said his, 
“Write another one, and givé it to him harder.” 

Ilis friend wrote again, and exhausted lifs ¥oéabu- 
lary. ‘*EHow is that?” he asked. 

“Capital,” said the visitor, “capital; that is just 
right. But what are you going to do with it?” he 
added, as hia friend addressed an envelope. 

“Send it, Of cotirge;” replied his friend, 

you doti't waitit ta sénd it; all you wanted it 
was bléw off stedni On. Now we réady to 
consider the niatter dispassionately.” 

Those of you wlio liavé weittén angry lettérs, aiid 
ven wise enoiigh to let them cod] over niglit have 
no dotibt sdmétiities happenéd to think that thé mat- 
ter might bette? be apprdacled in andthéer Way; and 
bf denédneing yotir corréspotidetit have 
pointed hint ridi#dlots restilts would 
ensue if the principle upon w! ich hé had atted wet 
carried out: The reductio ad absutdum when wall 
done is the most convincing of arguments; as you 
know in your experience in school discipline, where 
perhaps the greatest triumph is when you,raise a 
laugh in which the offender himself cannot help 
joining. 

A keen sense of the humorous often suggests an 
apt stofy that illustrates and élinehes the argument, 
persuading where the drgtimént aléne woiild have 
failed. But the caution cannot be too strongly int- 
pressed on young writers, that the anecdote must be 
for the sake of the argument, not the argument for 
the sake of the anecdote. You have heard of the old 
sea-captain who had a single story, something about 
artillery, and who was accustomed in order to bring 
it in to stamp under the table and eall out: “What 
was that? A gun? By the way, speaking of 
vuns—~ 

The fourth standard of measurement is Propriety. 
An article may have purpose and perspicuity’ and 
power, and yet be tinprintable. What are the essen- 
iials of propriety? 

Without dwelling tipon the rhetorical uses of the 
word, [ will say here only that the atticle must not 
violate propriety in its most usual sense: it must not 
contain an expression-or a thought that suggests im- 
purity. This does not ask for squeamishness. 
There is nothing in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath or the waters under the earth that may not 
he spoken of if the occasion demands; prudery is im- 
propriety perpetual. But it does mean that the 
thought must be clean and the expression chaste. 

This is not a Sunday school address, and I am no 
clergyman. Tam not speaking of the moral debase- 
nent of writer and reader that comes from equivocal 
thoughts; but from the purely literary point of view, 
I say it is not good English to use an expression 
that will suggest uncleanness. 

T am glad to bear testimony that in the half-cen- 
tury T have been observing men and women and 
what they say, there has been a manifest lifting of 
the standard of conversation. The example of Gen- 
eral Grant, who, as you know, when some one leer- 
ingly prefaced a proposed anecdote by the remark, “I 
helieve there are no ladies present,” replied severely, 
“No, but there are several gentlemen,” has had its 
influence. Tit is to a considerable extent true, and 
‘very year it is becoming more true, that gentlemen 
(lo not tell smutty stories or listen to them. The 
modern audience, even about a fireplace, frequently 
anifests a sense of discomfort when there are signs 
‘hat such an aneedote is contemplated which lead the 
iarrator to change his purpose. 

This suggests one reason, among many, why 
‘vervthing that can suggest impropriety should be 
rigidly excluded,—it takes attention from the main 
thought, and produces distraction if not antagonism. 
Mhis is well shown in Elbert Hubbard’s “Philistine,” 
which has shown some tokens of strength, but which 
has heen tainted by a corrupt taste in this regard. 
He does not comprehend that civilization, while it 
"cognizes and respects and provides for the neces- 
‘(les of the body, and speaks of them freely when 
‘here is reason for it, at the same time reduces the 
need of speaking of them to a minimum, and thus 


keeps them out of our conversation as it does out of 
our noses, When he thinks he is virile, he is merely 
Hasty, 
immodest words admit of no defence, 
For wart of deceney is want of sense.” 
= Roseommon. 

I have naméd thé hiait essentials that tende¥ a 
manuscript in the editor’s éyé worthy of publication, 
but other thine are desirable; fot instanée,; Polish: 
This is more imporid#t to the authcr than to the 
editor. The editor wants the thought, but the 
author’s reputation depends largely upon the finish. 

A practiced author gives to an important contribit 
tidn Frepeated revision, After he has the general 
Outline in he writes rapidly, not pausing fer 
détails o# delaying over an idea that does not find 
ready exXpressidf, following the current of his 
thouglit, and getting the entite article on paper, as 
the sctilptot blocks otit the éntire marble before fin- 
ishing the eye-brows. 

Then he #eads it over in the mass, as it were, to 
see if the esséntidl péints are covered, and are 
treatéd in the right order; if the general scheme is 
adequate; fit the adits of treatment atid the eir- 
cumférence of exclusion.” If he finds the arguméttt 
unconvincing he contines to work upon thé ovtline; 
if there is né haste perhaps he lays it aside for a 
time, to reflect more upon the subject, and supply 
what seems lacking. 

When he is satisfied with the outline, he goes 
back over it in detail. Every sentence is examined 
by itself: Is it clear? Is it well-balanced? Is 
this just the word ér ean he find a better? The ar- 
tist is distinguished from thé artisan in that he will 
accept no ill-fitting word. Finally, hé teads the en- 
tire article aloud, that his ear may detect tautology 
or tautopheny that have escaped his eye. 

This minute revision finished, he still goes over it 
again and again, dropping an unnecessary word here, 
substituting for an objectionable word there, until 
the reading no longer suggests a, correction that 
secins desirable. Then if he has a wise friend, he 
asks that friend to read it, and profits, almost 
stirely profits, by the new suggestions that come 
from another point of view. 

This reiterated effort seems to the tyro appalling, 
but to the practiced writer it is habitual and delight- 
ful. It is the conception that costs. After the 
statue has been outlined, it is pleasure to perfect it, 
part by part, till it stands out a finished whole. 
That trifles make perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle, is nowhere truer than in authorship. 

But what shall be the author’s ideal in this polish- 
ing? he inexperienced writer is apt to think of 
ornament. His idea of rhetoric is like that of 
Chaucer’s franklin:— 

‘*T never learned rhetorike certain. 
Thing that I speke, it mote be bare and plain.” 

He wants metaphors, “word-pictures,” quotations 
from the poets, just as at thirteen our penmanship 
capitals used to be tropically exuberant in flourishes. 
We know now that the handwriting is best which 
has no unnecessary strokes, and the editor knows, if 
the confributor does not, that everything should be 
dropped which does not deepen the impression. 

“The source of bad writing,” says Coleridge, “is 
the desire to be something more than a man of sense 
—the straining to be thought a man of genius, and 
it is just the same in speech-making. If men would 
only say what they have to say in plain terms, how 
much more eloquent they would be.” Cardinal 
Newman, master of masters of style, says: “Aim at 
things, and your words will be right without aiming. 
Guard against love of display, love of singularity, 
love of seeming original. Aim at meaning what you 
say and saving what you mean.” 

Shairp says of Carlyle: “It was just because he 
saw and felt some truths so keenly that he was 
enabled to paint them in words so vividly. It was 
the insight that was in him which made him a word- 
painter; without that insight word-painting becomes 
a mere trick of words.” * 

In my school days there was ‘not much instruction 
in good English. I never studied in school a com- 
position book or a rhetoric, and the dozen essays 
corrected for me taught me little. I may say that 
the only real teaching I ever got in good English 


came at the end of my college course, and occupied: 
less than ten mintttes, 

I was rehearsing miy commencement oration to 
Professor Mark Bailey. The first s:ntence was: 
“It is characteristic of the great masters of human 
thought that their works are suggestive.” 

Professor Bailey stopped me. “I don’t think you 


are saying that so as to express your meariwg,” he- 


said. it again.” 

I repeated it, 

“No, I am sure that is not what you mean,” he 
said. “Once 

He kept me repeating that sentence over and 
over tntil, as I analyzed it word by word, it flashed 
across me that I should either eiiphasize the “great” 
or omit it. I ovititted it and realized how I had 
strengthened the sentence, It took me ten minutes 
to work out for myself the pfrimeiple that no adjec- 
tive not important enough to be eniphasized should 
be used; but I learned it, and it has cttt out thous- 
ands of adjectives from what I have written since.. 

One of the ideals the author should have in view 
int polishing is Precision. The most experienced of 
us have still mach to learn‘of the definitions of 
words and their etymology. 

A Canastota editor announeed the rceent mar- 
riage of a lady “nee Mrs. Julia Greene.” A contem-. 
poraty saggested that while in some countries mar- 
riage took place at an early age, he believed there 
Was no instanGe on record where an infant was born 
married. To this the editor could reply only that 
whatever the word meatit among the effete mon- 
archies of Kuitope, he should continue as a liberty- 
loving American to iis@ it to signify formerly. The 
Commercial Advertiser of Febrttary 5 quotes Presi- 
dent Cantor of Manhattan as saying of the marriage 
bitreau in the city hall: “I had no idea that such a 
bureau ¢@xisted until one day when | went down- 
stairs into it and saw a# marriage consummated. L 
was shocked.” He otight to have been. 

Far more important than verbal correction, how- 
ever, is the detection and excision of violations of 
good taste in the substance of what is written. In 
this respect, especially, the critical facwlty, like the 
organs of sense, grows keen ‘by exercise, and is 
blunted by neglect. If, as you read your @fticle’ 
over, there is the least feeling that something f# wn- 
dignified, or indelicate, or vulgar, make a note updo 
the margin, and do not let the article go from you 
till you have assured yourself that it is unobjection- 
able. Every time you obey that instinct, you make 
it keener; every time you say to yourself, “O never 
mind!’ you blunt its edge. 

No other critical faculty is more important in 
writing. You may have everything else—purpose 
and perspicuity, and power, and personality, and the 
rest—vet if you make upon the reader the unpres- 
sion that you lack the instincts of a gentleman, you 
might better never put your hand to paper. 

But there is a broader principle that should guide 
us in the final revision. Is the article as a whole 
worthy of us? Does it represent us at our best? Is 
its influence helpful, uplifting? What a multitude 
of writings would never have been seen in print had 
they been revised in the light of this criticism. 
You know how frequently authors have called in 
books they have published, purchasing all copies 
they could pick up at any price, in order to destroy 
them. You will never know how many other 
authors would gladly have done this had it been 
possible, or how many friends of other authors 
lament its impossibility. 

I once saw in a single day two plays in New York 
theatres. One was “The Liars,” with John Drew; 
the other was “Catharine,” in which Mrs. LeMoyne 
made such a successful mother. Both were capitally 
staged and acted, but what a different impression 
they left. In “The Liars” there was not a person 
one would have wished to know; if it were a true 
picture, life would not be worth living. In the 
other there were weaknesses of character, but there 
was strength, too, and love, and patience, and tact 
prevailed; you went away better contented to live, 
and better able to. Those of you who have seen 
them both will recall a similar contrast between 
“Brother Officers” and “The Second in Command.” 
In Sardou’s “Diplomacy” the best of all the excel- 
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lent features is the picture it gives of how, when 
trouble comes, three true men and gentlemen rise to 
the occasion and stand by one another. I have seen 
a great many plays, and the more I see, the more I 
am convinced that a play is not worth while if it 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 

_ ‘The same standard applies to writing. Whatever 
else be true of it, be sure anything you publish is a 
part of the help you owe your fellows; that the little 
pound you are pushing is for progress, for uplifting, 
for cheerfulness, and earnestness, and trust—not 
against them. “If Byron had properly respected 
his dinner,” says Thackeray, “he never would have 
written Don Juan.” If you have written an article 
when you were dyspeptic, when the meaner side of 
your nature was uppermost, when you were trying 
to get even with somebody; suppress it, no matter 
what bright things you have said in it. For nothing 
is good English that is not morally and intellectu- 
ally wholesome; that does not show the writer to be 
and help the reader to be on the side of truth, and 
justice, and human kindness. 

‘Oh, wisely write, 
That pages white 
Be not the worse for ink and thee.” 


COLONEL PARKER AS A LEADER. 


[A. E. Winship at New Hampshire Memorial Service to 
Francis W. Parker, Dover, May 2, 1902.] 

If one is content to speak of Francis W. Parker 
as of other good men who have gone hence, intend- 
ing it as a graceful farewell to his memory, there is 
no occasion to do more than rehearse some specific 
virtues; but those of us who hope he may prove to 
be America’s second immortal educator must do 
more than that. We must analyze somewhat his 
characteristics, facing squarely what he was not, as 
well as what he was. 

Horace Mann is the one American who is morally 
sure of lasting fame as an educator. His fame rests 
upon his position as a pioneer, upon the fact that 
he championed many distinct ideals, most of which 
have become the practice of educators since his 
death, because he wrote great state reports which 
were reprinted in other states of the union and in 
England, and were: translated and reprinted in 
European countries, and because he made a crisis 
with the thirty-one Boston masters, and was master 
of the situation. 

Horace Mann had his weaknesses, and his nobility 
can be understood only when we face unflinchingly 
his prejudices, his impatience, his rhetorical ex- 
travagance, and other important factors in his life. 
There have been other good men and great whom 
we have tried earnestly to immoritalize, but with in- 
different success. David P. Page, a noble-spirited 
son of New Hampshire, wrote the best book for 
teachers published in fifty years. His “Theory and 
Practice” will live, and in a way he will be remem- 
_bered, but not in any large sense. John D. Phil- 

brick, another son of the Granite State, rendered 
the cause of education great service, and it is prob- 
able that no other city superintendent has left so 
large a professional bequest to posterity. An ear- 
nest effort was made to enshrine him in the hearts 
of the edneators of the future. In New Hampshire, 
in Boston, in Connecticut, there were notable cere- 
monies, and a worthy memorial volume was pub- 
lished, and yet even in Boston the young teachers 
‘feel no thrill of pride:at the mention of his name. 
Wickersham in Pennsylvania, Bateman in Illinois, 
Sheldon of Oswego, and even Henry Barnard do not 
appeal to educational America. 

Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Froebel are names to 
conjure with in the world’s arena. Horace Mann 
alone shines brighter and brighter in the American 
educational firmament. In the presence of such 
facts, it is assuming much to express the hope 
that Francis W. Parker, the New Hampshire boy, 


will win in an arena where Page and Philbrick, 
Wickersham and Bateman, Sheldon and Barnard 
mav fail. 

It were foolhardy to say unreservedly thai Francis 
Wayland Parker will win educational immortality. 
ile is no friend to the memory of this noble man 
who assumes too much, who claims to know what ig 


now unknowable. 


‘‘Some innative weakness there must be 

Inhim who condescends to victory 
Such as the present gives, and cannut wait, 
Saf. in himself and in his fate. 

So always firmly he: 

He knew to bide his time, 

And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime 
Till the wise years decide.” 


If that was true of Lincoln, the leader of the 
nation, the martyr in the cause of human freedom, 
it is as true of Parker, the leader of teachers, the 
martyr, shall I say, in the cause of professional free- 
dom. 

jf Colonel Parker is to live it will be because he 
was the leader of teachers as no other man has been 
since Horace Mann. 

If Colonel Parker lives in that sense, it will be 
because he wrote no educational classic. David P. 
Page wrote the nearest approach we have in 
America to an immortal book for teachers, and he 
does not live in the greater life. Colonel Parker 
struck off many startling sentences, but scarcely a 
paragraph of his stands out winnowed as do the 
paragraphs of Eliot and Draper, Harris and Hall, 
Dewey and Davidson. 


There are a hundred men and women who can .. 


write winnowed paragraphs wise and beautiful, but 
none of these make for eternal life in education. 

If Parker lives, as some of us venture to hope he 
will live, it will not be because he founded an insti- 
tution to bear his name or bear his impress. Half 
a hundred men have their names upon great insti- 
tutions, but in no single instance does anyone care 
to ask who was Colby, Bates, Bowdoin, Brown, or 
Vassar, or any other of the fifty. Ask any under- 
graduate offhand how much he knows of Johns Hop- 
kins, Eli Yale, or John Harvard. All the founders 
of American colleges put together will signify less 
in the educational thought of the future than will 
Horace Mann, whose only institution has been the 
football of prejudice and poverty for half a century. 

Almost as much might be said of the mighty men 
whose administrations of colleges have been distin- 
guished successes. Look upon the record of Wool- 
sey and the Dwights, without whom there would be 
no Yale of any magnitude, and yet no one of these 
will be a saint in the educational calendar as will 
Horace Mann. 

We may sometime understand how kind fortune 
was to Francis W. Parker when she allowed the poli- 
ticians to dethrone him at the Cook county normal 
school, so that his adoring followers cannot dissi- 
pate their devotion by weeping at that shrine. Even 
more kind was she when his ideal in the Blaine 
school was not to be realized. He may have died of 
a broken heart, as many will always believe. It 
may also be that he died at the right time, as truly 
as did Abraham Lincoln. If he lives with Horace 
Mann, it will be because he is in no book and in no 
institution. 

Prescience is rarely given to mortals, but one may 
be allowed to suggest lines along which devoted 
friends may look for the light of educational im- 
mortality, if it shall be vouchsafed to Francis W. 
Parker. It will presumably come because he was 
a leader of teachers and not of educators. 

The reason Colonel Parker could not lead educa- 
tors was because of his impatience at the wrong done 
children and their best teachers through conven- 
tionality. Rarely did a great man ever speak in his 
presence that his soul did not boil to the bursting 
point. At Detroit in July he was upon the plat- 
form when a great leader read a brilliant paper. 
The Colonel was outraged at the sentiments at 
which the audience cheered. He asked the privi- 
lege of speaking at once, but the president could not 
allow it, and the Colonel left the platform and the 
hall thoroughly exasperated because the teachers 
were misled, as he believed. 

The reason Francis W. Parker could not have an 
institution was because he could not make teachers 
who could pass conventional examinations. Passing 
examinations is an art by itself, and teaching school 
js an entirely different art, and the two have nothing 
in common, Colonel Parker could set the soul of 
a man or woman on fire with a zeal for teaching 


children, but when the enkindled soul sat down in 
a professional ice house and attempted to guess 
some arithmetical conundrum or analyze the intrica- 
cies of a literary maze, she was helpless, where a 


trickster in the sleight-of-hand art of playing with — 


professional examinations would have a high per 
cent. 
Colonel Parker could not write a great book or 


[Continued on page 317.] 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER. 
ATURE* 


BY CHARLES B, KELLEY, 


CHARLES DICKENS. (1812—1870.) 


Birthplace. — Portsmouth, England, 

Parentage. — Parents belonged to humbler class of 
English society. 

Education. — At home. 

Friends. — Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning. 


Studied law. 


Reporter for London papers. 
Editor. 
Visited America twice. 


{Sketches of Boz. 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
Barnaby Rudge. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
American Notes. a 
Dombey & Son. 

| David Copperfield. 

| Bleak House. 
Masterpiece. — David Copperfield. 
Qualities. — Humorous, natural, sensitive. 


Burial Place. — Westminster Abbey. 


Public Life 


Literary Works ¢ 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 


DRAWING.—(IV.) 


BY EMILIE V. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA. 


GRASSES, BUDDED TWIGS, FLOWERS. 


In apportioning the lessons for beginners, there 
are two main requisites to be considered; first, sim- 
plicity; second, educational value. 

The work must be sufficiently easy for the pupil 
to do it approximately well if he exerts a praise- 
worthy amount of effort. A child knows nothing of 
ultimate ends, and a proper preservation of moral 
balance requires that he shall see effort and good 
work as unvaryingly associated as cause and effect. 
Unless he can obtain some immediate material re- 
ward for his labor, there will be no apparent reason 
for his striving. 

In making the work so simple that every pupil can 
do it, and do it well if he tries, the teacher must con- 
tinually realize that, while the child is working for 
immediate material results, intelligent insight has 
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for its goal a far more important, but intangible, re- 
sult, the development of the child. 

A thorough appreciation of this aim becomes so 
frequently necessary when the conscientious teacher 
must select slow, painstaking method in helping the 
child to interpret the object and translate it into 
drawing for himself, rather than allow him to “pro- 
duce easily and quickly a perhaps better result by 
copying from the blackboard. 

Little grasses and sedges are admirably adapted 
for the work of young pupils. It is helpful to pre- 
cede them by a lesson from one large cat-tail placed 
before the class. Hold it vertically and let the 
pupils show with their pencils the direction in which 
it stands. Now slant it, and again have the pencils 
illustrate. Now pin it upon a large sheet of paper 
like that used by each pupil. 

With green or yellow chalk let the children draw 
the stem from top to bottom. Notice whether or not 
the furry part begins at the upper end of the stem, 
and see whether it stops above or below the my « . 
of the stem. Mass it in with brown chalk. 


TIMOTHY. 


Have for each pupil a paper about five inches by 
ten inches, folded in half lengthwise, making a long, 
narrow “book” On the left’ page pin a piece of 
timothy, or of wire-grass, placing it in a slanting 
position. The pupil puts one dot or the blank page 
to show where the grass begins, and one to indicate 
where it ends, sketching lightly, with charcoal or 
soft lead pencil, the stem-line from top to bottom. 
It is also helpful, in drawing the stem, to pass the 
pencil just above the grass from one end to the 
other, noting the general direction, and any turns in 
the stem. After the pupils have drawn the stem, 
show them how to measure the head by placing their 
pencils with the ends touching the upper ends of the 
timothy, the pencils coinciding as far as possible 
with the stem. The fingers grasp the pencil where 


the head joins the stem, thus marking off the proper — 


length. Measure off on the drawn stem this length, 
and ‘n soft gray, mass in the head, having empha- 
sized its proper thickness by comparing it with a lead 
and slate peneil. 

Wheat and rye .can be drawn in the same way, 
putting in the beards last. Emphasize the direction 
in which the beards point, and also their length. 
Notice that some cross each other. 

When little branched grasses are 
drawn, have the pupils show first the 
main stem. Then measure down the 
distance for the first branch, indicat- 
ing it with a dot. Next, sketch in 
the little branch, noticing its direc- 
tion, length, and thickness. 

For small pupils, always select 
grasses or leaf sprays that lie fairly 
flat, having no foreshortening or per- 
spective involved. The rotundity of 
these little stems or branches is so 
slight that the work will be prac- 
tically drawing from the “flat.” It 
will frequently be necessary to re- 
move many of the little branchlets in 
order to render the spray sufficiently 
simple for our purpose. 

BUDDED TWIGS. 

Select at first some very simple 
branches with but few buds. Thehorse ches-tnut or 
poplar are good to begin with. Before having the 
main stem drawn, speak of its thickness, direction, 
and length. Then find for each side branch succes- 
‘ively its point of attachment, and question about its 
length, direction, and thickness, and have it drawn. 
Lastly, having spoken about the shape, length, thick- 
less, and direction of the buds, have them repre- 
sented in the mass treatment. In the first lesson on 
‘wigs, it is best to consider only the position of the 
vuds, leaving to successive lessons the development 


Timothy. 


0! their special shape. 

The pussy willow is very interesting for second 
‘ear. After sketching very lightly the stem in soft 
“ray outline, start at the uppermost bud and notice 
's size and shape in comparison with other buds 
''eviously drawn. Are these more or less pointed 


than the poplar or horse-chestnut buds? After each 
has drawn the first bud, examine the papers, and 
illustrate for the benefit of those who did not pro- 
duce a good effect, the method of drawing a furry 
bud. Move the pencil down the stem till it comes 
to the next bud. How far did the pencil have to 
travel? On which side of the stem is the bud, or is 
it in front or back of it? If the bud is in front of 
the branch, covering it, speak of the advantage of 
drawing the stem lines very light at first. Let the 
pencil travel down to the third bud, when the second 
has been drawn, and so continue, noticing before 
drawing each, its comparison in size with those 
already represented. 

The branch may then be sketched in a little more 
definitely in outline, or entirely massed in, leaving 
the buds light in color. 


FLOWERS. 
Nature has been kind in providing in early spring 
oy and fall just the kinds of flowers we need 


@ for introductory work. .The pink knot- 
weed or polygonum in the fall, and the 
muscari or grape hyacinth in the spring, 
bring a thrill of happiness to the draw- 
ing class, and produce results quite as- 
tonishing to both teacher and pupils. 

Both of the above-named flowers in- 
volve about the same principles, and are 
but little more difficult than the grains 
and grasses. Let each child arrange a 
specimen on the left page of his “book.” 
Begin by putting in lightly, with colored 
wax crayon, a mass to represent the en- 
tire flower head. Mix the crayons, when 
necessary, to get the right color. If any 
of the green stem can be seen at places 
between the little flowerets, represent it 
so. On top of this general mass, let the 
pupils make more prominent here and 
there a few of the little “balls,” or 
flowerets. Draw the stem, noticing its 
thickness, length, and general direction. 
Frequently the green will be a little too 
crude, and will require some yellow 
pens mixed with it. Ask the children 
“unio whether the stems they have drawn are 

Willow) exactly the same color as the real stems. 
What color shall we mix with the green? Some- 
times there is a little touch of red at the extreme end 
of the stem, and yellow or green in the flower mass. 
In the polygonum next have the side branches and 
leaves drawn. 

During another lesson upon the grape hyacinth, 
after the pupil has drawn one, give to each child an- 
other stalk, and have him lay it across the first and 
then draw it in this position. Be careful to have 
the arrangement graceful, 
not stiff or symmetrical. 
Examine each ‘and criti- 
cise it before the pupils 
draw. When two or three 
such stalks are given out 
together at the beginning 
of the lesson, after care- 
fully arranging them, 
have the pupil draw the 
stem lines first, and then 
the flowers. 

Lessons on the ellipse 
should precede the draw- 
ing of buttereups and 
daisies. In drawing but- 
tercups, first have all the 
stems ang leaves sketched 


: 
in with colored wax 
Pink Knot Weed. erayon. Before drawing 


the flowers, explain how 


circular objects differ in shape when seen full view 
and side view. Illustrate with a tam-o-shanter cap, 
acup,apan,ete. Let the child move to such a posi- 
tion as to look directly into the cup of at least one 
flower. Let several pupils illustrate the shape upon 
the blackboard. Now let cach move so as to see all 
of the outside of one flower. Again have this illus- 
trated upon the board. Next let the child observe 
a flower of which he sees but half of the outside, and 
then one of which he can see both inside and out- 


side, the same being drawn, after observation, upon 
the board. Again sitting-in their natural positions, 
question the children as to how they see the flowers 
in their own particular sprays. First erasing the 
drawings from the board, so that the pupils will 
draw from their own specimens, let them draw in 
mass their flowers. 

In drawing daisies, call attention to .he elliptical 
form of the yellow centre, as well as of the while 
margin, when the flower is seen side view. Have 
the drawings on gray paper. Let the pupils draw 

‘ the daisies in various positions. 

In drawing violets, much individual 
sriticism will be necessary. It often 
elps the pupil to obtain the right idea 
of shape and direction to have him 
dlace his pencil on a certain part of his 
Jrawing; e. g., the insertion of a petal, 
while the teacher places her pencil at 
the corresponding point on the real 
ybject. As she moves her pencil along 
the outline of the object (in this case, 
perhaps, the petal of a violet seen at 
side view), the pupil moves >is pencil 
along the paper upon which he is 
jrawing, in the same direction as that 

(Muscan). «aken by the teacher’s pencil, stopping 
where she stops. After doing this several times, he 
will better understand the object and how to draw it. 

Combine the flowers prettily for more advanced 
lessons. Very pretty flower calendars can be made. 
On a trial paper let the pupil draw an oblong or 
square for the dates, and group the real flowers 
gracefully around it, using the whole as a model 
from which to draw. 


BROOKLYN PRINCIPALS. 

It is not easy for the outside public or for the 
teachers, even, to appreciate the responsibilities of 
the principal. In Brooklyn there has been an edict 
upon the duties of the principal. It would be 
healthy to have this published in your local paper. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN GENERAL, 
Opening and closing. 
Recesses. 
Early dismissal of individuals, 
Carrying out of course of study, 
Programs. 
Oversight of class records and report cards. 
Home work. 
Methods prescribed. 
Co-ordination of work as between grades. 
Promotion of individuality among teachers and pupils. 
Promotions and reductions. 
Examination and ‘inspection of classes, 
Text-books, illv - ative materials, and apparatus, 
Management cf heatinz and ventilation. 
* Management cf light in classrcoms. 
Seating of pupils. 
MANAGEMENT OF TEACHERS. 
Teachers’ meetings. 
Oversight of plans of work. 
Inspiring teachers. 
Means employed for improvement cf cld and assistance 
of new teachers, 
Passing judgment on teachers, 
Example set in attendance and punctuality. 
MANAGEMENT OF PUPILS. 
Discipline. 
Support of teachers. 
Treatment of lateness and truancy. 
Moral treatment of pupils. 
Corporal punishment and suspensions. 
Informal suspension, 
RECORDS, REPORTS, ETC, 
Reporis required by by-laws of school board. 
Correctness of monthly and special reports. 
Promptness of sending in reports. 
OVERSIGHT OF JANITOR AND BUILDING. 


Cleanliness of building generally. 
Conditions of water-closets and playgrounds. 


“Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring? 
In the spring? 
And caught the subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby white, 
Just to touch them, a delight— 
In the spring.” 
Larcom. 
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Ohio has provided for a normal department in 
connection with the state university at Athens. 

Mississippi boasts of having several teachers as 
members of the legislature. This is a comparatively 
recent departure. 

Quincey, Mass., has done many exceptionally good 
things, and the latest is a banquet at Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston, on May 17, in honor of Mary E. Dear- 
born, who has been one of the best teachers in that 
city for twenty-five years. 


Colonel Carroll D. Wright’s acceptance of the 
presidency of the Clark College in~Clark University, 
Worcester, is one of the important educational 
events of the day. In him meet as many conditions 
that promise eminent success as in any public man 
of the day, and for the complications at Clark he is, 
specially adapted. 


Alfred. Bayliss is renominated as state superin- 
tendent in Illinois. It was positively asserted that 
the politicians had slated him for defeat in the wake 
of Mr. Bright, but that the tremendous revulsion of 
feeling in Cook county over Mr. Bright’s defeat in 
the convertion frightened them and gave Mr. Bay- 
liss the sweeping victory to which he was entiilcd. 


Leavenworth, Kan., is to lose its superintendent, 
Miss Mary E. Dolphin, who succeeded J. E. Klock six 
years ago. Miss Dolphin is a graduate of the state 
normal school and of Michigan University at Ann 
Arbor. She taught in the Leavenworth high 
school six years before she was elected superintend- 
ent. No other woman has for six years been in 
charge of the schools of so important a city as th’s, 
succeeding men like Frank A. Fitzpatrick and J. FE. 


Klock. 


AMERICAN INSTITOTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


All teachers, and others of New England, who de- 
sire to attend the American Institute of Instruction, 
and afterward the National Educational Association 
at Minneapolis, are enabled to do so by the follow- 
ing plan just announced by the New England Pas- 
senger Association: 

“Passengers intending to attend the National 


of date follow- . 


Educational Association, and desiring also to stop at 
the American Institute meeting at Burlingon, should 
purchase the American Institute meeting ticket only, 
and by calling on the ticket agent of the Union sta- 
tion in Burlington a new ticket from Burlington to 
Minneapolis and return to destination will be given 
in exchange for the return portion of the American 
Institute ticket, and upon payment of the difference 
in the amount paid for the first ticket to Burlington 
and the authorized Minneapolis rate, account of the 
National Educational Association.” 

This is in effect a stop-over at Burlington without 
any extra charge, and it is hoped that many New 
England teachers will avail themselves of this un- 
usual opportunity. 


A POLITICAL DISGRACE. 

Politicians have retired O. B. Bright from the 
superintendency of Cook county after eleven years 
of distinguished service in that position, and after 
thirty-five years of honorable and efficient educa- 
tional activity in the public schaols of the county. 
They were Republican politicians, too, men as- 
sembled as politicians without a friend of the schools 
in their midst and without counselling with the 
friends of education. : 

This is the most flagrant abuse of political power 
in connection with the schools that the Republican 
party has ever made. Here is a man of national 
repute, a man of eminent ability, qualified to fill any 
administrative position in the gift of any city, 
county, or state, a man of whom no personal or pro- 
fessional criticism was hinted, and yet without a 
moment’s warning the politicians turned him down 
with a cold, dull thud because one disgruntled poli- 
tician from the country district said it would be good 
politics. 

Fortunately Dr. A. F. Nightingale was nominated, 
which was not on the politicians’ slate. Mr. Night- 
ingale has also had extended and successful experi- 
ence in the city and county, and has recently had his 
experience with politicians, having been turned out of 
his position “as assistant superintendent in Chicago 
by the opposite party. ‘There is no indication that 
Mr. Nightingale was an active party to the overthrow 
of Mr. Bright, by which he will profit largely if his 
party wins in November. Mr. Nightingale has dis- 
tinguished himself in secondary school work, and in 
the Cook county superintendency the rural and 
suburban school is the principal charge. 


MR. METCALF’S CHANGE. 


Robert C. Metealf has not only acted wisely for 
himself, but has set the profession a notable example. 

He entered upon service as a Boston master about 
forty years ago, and because of his distinguished suc- 
was one of the first to be chosen as a super- 
visor of Boston, where he has served for a longer 
time than any other man or woman. 

Of his re-election in June for another period of 
two years at a salary of $3,750 there was not the 
slightest question. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Metcalf has resigned and has 
accepted the superintendency at Winchester at a 
salary of $2,000. This is the town in which he lived 
for many years, and with which he is perfectly 
familiar. There is not a better town in America, 
educationally. Its people are highly prosperous, it 
is within eight miles of Boston, and is gaining in 
wealth and in the best of population rapidly. 

Here Mr. Metcalf can stay as long as he pleases, 
the work will mever be arduous, he will have no 
political or other complications to annoy him, he will 
he a leading social and literary, as well as educational 
Ife is to be envied, and the town is to be 


cess 


factor. 
congratulated. ° 

Mr. Metcalf has taught other edueators that no 
one needs to be professionally retired if he will do 
the wise thing well in advance of the dead line. 
There is another delightful instance in the case of 
Dr. J. &. Bradley of Holbrook, Mass., twelve miles 
south of Boston. Here is a man in another pleasant 
field where he is as happy as happy can be with a 
town that thinks itself in the best of luck to have 


him. The man who holds on tothe largest salary 
to the last minute may sometime retire with friction 
that will pain him for life, but there are many places 
awaiting experience that is available in season, 


BRET HARTE. 

A prince among short-story writers and authors 
of the dialect ballad passed out.from earth when 
Bret Harte died at Camberley, Eng., on the after- 
noon of May 5th last. Unique alike in the charac- 
ters he chose for portrayal, as in the way he pictured 
them, he was enthusiastically welcomed in his early 
literary career as a guide into a realm at once novel 
and romantic. It was greatly to his advantage that 
in his California life and experiences he had a field 
practically all his own. He had not to share the in- 
terest with any rival. But it is probably the fact 
that those early experiences so deeply impressed him, 
that he continued to delineate them long after they 
had become things of the past, that accounts for his 
manifest loss of interest with American readers, such’ 
as even his most ardent admirers admit. A man 
may work over old ore so much, that there is little, 
if any, gold to be found it it at last. 

Bret Harte was born in Albany, N. Y., August 25, 
1839. His father was a classical professor in a 
female seminary there, and was a scholarly and ac- 
complished man. He died when Bret Harte was hut 
a boy, and in 1854 the widow with her family re- 
moved to California. 

The discovery of gold there a few years before had 
precipitated upon the Pacific coast a horde of ad- 
venturous spirits. Many of these pioneers were men 
of fine fibre; they were intellectually and morally 
strong. But there was also a large elemént of the 
vicious, degraded, and even criminal elasses, that 
made the life of the mining camp and the new town 
anything but safe or desirable. Everything was 
booming. Projects that usually consume a century 


~ to complete them were accomplished in a generation. 


Society had to mould its life and frame its code of 
laws. It had to feel and find its way from pioneer 
chaos to permanent civilization. 

It was into this strenuous life that the young Bret 
Harte was thrown, and he naturally felt its impact. 
He wished to be of service. He tried school teach- 
ing, but failed in it. Then he tried mining, but he 
failed: also in it. Ile then went into journalism, but 
his success here was only partial. He was appointed 
secretary of the United States mint, and held this 
position for six years. During this time he wrote 
some highly creditable sketches and ballads. “John 
Burns of Gettysburg” was one of his best poems of 
this period. 

In 1868, the Overland Monthly was begun, and 
bret Ilarte, was made its editor. Its second issue 
contained his sketch of “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” But there was a great row in the office 
over its acceptance. The proofreader returned the 
manuscript to Bret Harte with the statement that 
the matter was “too indecent, irreligious, and im- 
proper” to be published. But it was published, and 
its appearance soon after brought an order from the 
Atlantic Monthly for a similar article. “The Out- 
casts Of Poker Flat” was written for the Eastern 
magazine, and by many this has been esteemed his 
hest story. While on the Overland, he also wrote 
of “Ah-Sin—the Heathen Chinee,” which though of 
slight literary merit made a great hit. Several of its 
lines and phrases became household words all over 
America. 

But Bret Harte chafed at the cold reception his 
literary efforts met with on the Pacific coast. The 
fact is that it was never favorable to his portrayal 
of its pioneer life. The miners were deeply offended 
at his grotesque pictures of their camp. The edu- 
cated classes resented what they called his “local 
slang and queer morals.” There was little short of 
an antipathy to him in the far West. This at last 
led to his leaving California in 1871, and he never 
revisited it. He came East to New York, where for 
seven years he led a somewhat Bohemian life. 

In 1878, he was appointed consul to Alfeld, Ger- 
many, and in 1880 consul ‘to Glasgow. Since 1885, 
he has made his headquarters in London, having 
practically expatriated himself from his native land. 
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He became a great favorite in English literary so- 
ciety. Ilis stories of American life were eagerly read 
by the British public, such as “The Calaveras 
Clarion,” “The Man at the Semaphore,” “In the 
Carquinez Woods,” and others. 

Bret Harte has a vigorous, imaginative, and vivid 
style. He has a keen insight into character, and a 
subtle and pervasive humor. Who has not laughed 
over Mr. and Mrs. Dimmidge airing their matri- 
monial differences in a whole page advertisement in 
the “Calaveras Clarion,” and paying $100 spot cash 
for the space? But he has been under fire fre- 
quently because of his apparent choice of low char- 
acters for his stories. “Teresa,” in “In the Car- 
quinez Woods,” is “a vulgar heroine of a shooting 
affray, a woman of dance halls, and many lovers.” 
But though he seems to prefer as heroes and hero- 
ines people “of shady antecedents,” it must be re- 
membered that he makes even his worst specimens 
capable of the finest feelings of humanity. The 
gulch can furnish womanhood as well as the 
drawing-room. Even “Teresa” becomes trans- 
formed by her marriage into a gentle, delicate, suffer- 
ing woman. 

One singular feature of Bret Harte’s writings is 
that he assigns the quality of tenderness so often to 
men rather than to women. But this feature some- 
times appears in Dickens also, and there is little 
doubt that in this as in some other respects he has 
chosen the English novelist as his model. It has 
heen thought that it is his copying of Dickens that 
has made him so popular with English readers. 
Whether this is valid or not, it is true that he has 
had in recent years a greater fame in England than 
in America, And it was among Englishmen that he 
ended his days. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 

Senator Lodge led off in the Senate on Monday, 
May 5, in what was practically the first formal 
speech on the Republican side, since the debate on 
the Philippine government bill began, It was the 
tepublican intention at first to save time by allow- 
ing the opposition to do most of the talking, for it 
wis foreseen that the debate was likely to take so 
vide a range that if Republican replies were made to 
all the Democratic speeches, midsummer would ar- 
rive and find the bill still pending. But the char- 
acter of the Democratic attack was such that it be- 
came evident that it would not be wise to let the 
lemoeratic senators go unanswered, lest the infer- 
ence might be drawn that their speeches were un- 
answerable. Mr. Lodge’s speech was a vehement 
and eloquent defence of the army as a whole from 
unjust attack, and a forcible presentation of some of 
the extreme provocations which account, in some 
measure, for whatever actual cruelties may have been 
committed in isolated cases. 

* * 


It is an unfortunate incident of our way of doing 
things that the debate upon this great measure of 
constructive statesmanship should thus far have 
proceeded almost altogether upon political lines. 
No one who reads the debate would imagine that the 
hill under consideration embodied provisions for the 
temporary administration of the affairs of eight mil- 
lion people, for the establishment of a currency, for 
the introduction of banking, for granting franchises 
and concessions, for the shaping of a public land 
system, and for other purposes vital to the welfare of 
the population. Not one of these questions, intri- 
cate, difficult and perplexing, which are wrought into 
the bill, has been taken seriously into consideration 
in the discussion. Most of the speeches have been 
made for campaign purposes rather than with a seri- 
ous intention to do what the title of the bill declares 
to be its purpose, namely, to establish a civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines. 

* * 

Dwellers in the temperate zone can scarcely real- 
ize the extent of such a disaster as has taken place 
in the French island of Martinique, in the West 
Indies, the chief town of which, St. Pierre, with a 
population of 30,000, is reported to have been buried 
by a voleanie eruption. It is the Morne Pelee at 
the northern end, and the highest peak on the island, 


which has effected this ruin. It is more than fifty 
years since it was last in eruption, but the whole 
island is of voleanic origin, and its population of 
from two to three hundred thousand live constantly, 
though they may be unaware of the fact, under the 
menace of sudden and awful death. According to 
the first reports, the destruction of the town and of 
the shipping lying in its harbor, was nearly complete. 
* + 


The court sitting at Manila for the trial of 
Brigadier-General Smith for alleged cruelty in the 
operations in the island of Samar has acquitted that 
officer. This action is not final, as the President, 
having personally appointed the court, is the review- 
ing authority, and can approve or disapprove the 
verdict. The action of the court has created no 
surprise in military circles, for neither among officers 
in the Philippines nor those in this country has it 
been thought possible that any different result could 
be reached on the evidence. It may be that when 
the evidence and the records of the court reach this 
country, as they will in the course of several weeks, 
the finding of the court will appeal to the civilian 
conscience as well as to the military judgment. At 
least there will be a clearer understanding than now 
exists in most minds of the exceptional conditions of 
the campaign in Samar. 

* * 


It ought not to be too much to hope that the 
death of Admiral Sampson, which took place at 
Washington on the 6th of May, will silence the last 
echoes of the controversy over the command at the 
battle of Santiago. Of all the later phases of that 
controversy, even of the proceedings and findings of 
the naval court of inquiry, Admiral Sampson was 
ignorant, for the long illness which ended in his 
death began with an enfeebling of the mental powers 
which made him indifferent to most things which 
went on in the outer world. It will always be re- 
membered to his credit that he had no part in 
fomenting the controversy, and that when the ques- 
tion of rewarding the heroes of Santiago was before 
Congress he magnanimously offered to waive all his 
own claims to advancement rather than shave the 
vexed question bar the promotion of the others. 
The admiral was only sixty-two. His active service 
in the navy began immediately upon his graduation 
from the naval academy in 1861, and his record in 
the civil war was marked by brilliant achievements, 
the most daring of which was the attempt to remove 
mines from Charleston harbor in 1865, in the course 
of which his vessel was blown up and most of her 
men killed. 

* * 


The death roll of the last few days is a long and 
impressive one. Besides Admiral Sampson, it in- 
cludes three Democratic representatives in Congress, 
Mr. Cummings of New Work, Mr. Otey of Virginia, 
and Mr. Salmon of New Jersey, all of whom died 
within four days; Paul Leicester Ford, the brilliant 
young novelist, who was shot dead by his own 
brother, in a fit of insane rage; Potter Palmer, the 
Chicago capitalist and multi-millionaire; Archbishop 
Corrigan, the eminent Catholie prelate, who, beside 
the affection of all of his own communion, enjoyed 
the warm regard of men of other faiths; and Bret 
Harte, the distinguished novelist and poet, whose 
long residence in England had not made him less an 


American. 
- * 


Before Mr. Carnegie sailed for Europe he caused 
it to be known that he had completed a list of 
twenty cities among which he intended to distribute 
one million dollars for the establishment of libraries. 


What cities they are which are to be recipients of 


these new benefactions will not be known until Mr.. 


Carnegie gets back in the fall. But it is clear that 
he does not make his gifts at random, but after a 
careful study of local conditions; and it is also clear 
that he intends to distribute his libraries quite im- 
partially among the various staes. Up to date, he 
has established 368 libraries, and there are only six 
states which have not received any. These are 
Rhode Island, Delaware, South Carolina, Mississipp1, 
Arkansas and Idaho. Perhaps they will be included 


in the next list. 


(Continued from page 314.] 


essay because of the intensity of his outraged soul. 
Whenever he flashed forth one of his glorious sen- 
tences, he saw at once how far from his ideal the 
school was, and at once burst forth into anathemas. 
Here are a few samples:— 

“Not only must the people demand the artist 
teacher with an authority which will admit no denial, 
they must also demand that the methods of aristoc- 
racy, which have degraded and debased mankind, 
be totally eliminated from the training of citizens.” 

His picture of the artist teacher is beautiful, but 
to the ordinary mind it is absurd to characterize 
teaching as “methods of aristocracy, which have 
degraded and debased mankind.” 

“Why should boys and girls be taught together, 
from the kindergarten to the university, inclusive? 
Because they are to live together, to help each other 
throughout life, and must understand each other. 
The isolation of sexes in school has begotten mis- 
trust, misunderstanding, false, nay even impure, 
fancies. The separation of sexes in school is a 
crime against nature.” 

Anybody can understand the appeal for associa- 
tion of boys and girls through school life, but the 
fierce characterization of the results of the opposite 
robs his words of weight with all who are accus- 
tomed to balance their sentences and paragraphs. 
As soon as he stated any truth he leaped all bounds 
for a death thrust at whatever he imagined was not 
in keeping with that ideal. Here are samples:— 

“Many of the common schools in this republic are 
managed and controlled by a class of spoilmongers, 
who do not have the faintest idea of education, who, 
indeed, do not care what becomes of the schools if 
their patronage is not touched. Their prey is the 
innocent little ones.” 

“Let teachers move in the direction of the divine 
art of teaching, and a commanding halt is heard 
from authority. Let experts examine the cramming 
methods that form the bulk of most school work, 
and condemn them, the result is a prolonged howl 
of indignation. The greatest popular satisfaction 
is evinced for the poorest school system.” 

“Whether from design or not, the indifference of 
the people, the patronage of politicians, the weak- 
ness of supervision, and the inefficiency of teachers 
furnish the best possible means of degrading the 
common school.” 

If Colonel Parker lives, as some of us think it 
probable that he will, it will be because he could 
not present his ideals without the wildest kind of 
denunciation. He was the John Brown of educa- 
tional slavery. His leadership was not systematic, 
like that of Wellington; not brilliant, like that of 
Napoleon. It was not heroic, like that of Sherman 
in his march to the sea, nor persistent, like that of 


Grant. Tt was simply impatient, like that of Gar- 


rison and Phillips. 

If Francis Wayland Parker is professionally im- 
mortal, it will be because his spirit. sacrificed to eon- 
servatism, goes marching on, until forgetting what 
he was not, we remember what he was, America’s 
only great leader against every wrong to the child 
and every hindrance to the noble teacher. 

With no disrespect to the greatest American ora- 
tion, I would say that it is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should hallow the memory of Francis 
Wayland Parker to-day, but in a larger sense we 
cannot hallow his memory. The brave man who 
has died was consecrated to the cause of education 
far above our power to add or detract. The world 
will little note what we say, but it can never forget 
what he was. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated to the unfinished work which he has thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
dedicated to the great tasic remaining before us; 
that from this honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which he gave the fuil meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that he 
shall not have lived in vain; that the American pub- 
lie school shall, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom: and that the school of the people, by the 
people, and for the child shall not perish from our 


land. 
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WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, 1840—41902. 
LEADING EVENTS IN LIFE OF THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED. NAVAL OFFICER. 

1840—Born February 9, at Palmyra, uM: ¥. 

1848-’57—Scholar in the public schools; assisting his 
father spading gardens, splitting wood, and digging 
ditches. 

1857—Appointed a cadet to the naval academy at An- 
napolis by Congressman E. B. Morgan of Aurora, N, Y. 

1860—Graduated from Annapolis at the head of his 
class, and assigned to duty on the frigate Potomac. 

1861—Appointed a master on the Potomac. 

1862.—Commissioned a lieutenant July 16; married 
Miss Margaret Aldrich of Palmyra (who died in 1878); 
assigned to practice ship John Adams. 

1863-’64-—Instructor at the naval academy. 

1864-"65—On the ironclad Patapsco of the South At- 
lantic blockading squadron; executive officer of that ves- 
sel when she was blown up by a torpedo in Charleston 
harbor January 16, 1865. 

1865-’67—Lieutenant commander on the Colorado, flag- 
ship of the European squadron. 

1868-’71—On special service at naval academy. 

1871-"73—On steamship Congress of the European 
squadron. “ 

1874—Commissioned as commander, and assigned to 
the Alert. 

1876-’78—Special service at the naval academy. 

1879-’82—In command of steamship Swatara of the 
Asiatic squadron. 

1882-’85—Special service at the naval observatory, and 
member of the international time meridia and time con- 
ference (1884). 

1885-’86—-Member of the board of fortifications and de- 
fenses, and superintendent of the Newport torpedo sta- 
tion. 

1887-'90—Superintendent of the naval academy; dele- 
gate of United States at international maritime confer- 
ence at Washington (1889); promoted 1889 to captain. 

1891-"92—Commander of the ironciad San Francisco. 

1893-’97—Chief of the bureau of naval ordinance. 

1897—Commander of the battleship Iowa. 

1898—February-March, president of naval board of in- 
quiry of the Maine disaster; March 26, assumed com- 
mand of North Atlantic squadron, succeeding Rear Ad- 
miral Montgomery Sicard; April 21, made an acting rear 
admiral (from rank of captain), and given command of 
Atlantic naval forces; July 3, battle of Santiago; July 
16, made a commodore (from July 3), to fill vacancy in 
grade caused by promotion to rear admiral of Commo- 
dore Frederick V. McNair; August-November, member 
of evacuation commission at Havana. 

1899—In command of North Atlantic squadron, con- 
firmed a rear admiral by United States senate March 3 
under naval personne! bill. 

1900—October 16, appointed commandant Charlestown 
navy yard. 

1901—-Left Charlestown navy yard October 2, on wait- 
ing orders, and removed to Washington. 

1902—Retired for age limit February 9; died May 6. 


OSE OF “WERE.” 


BY EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS. 


The form “were” is usually plural, as in “we were 
going.” It would be wrong to say “I were going.” 
But when preceded by “if” or “as if,’ the form 
“were” is either singular or plural, and can refer to 
past, present, or future time. “We were here yester- 
day” states a fact. “If I were you” states a mere 
supposition. Of course “I” cannot possibly be 
“you,” but we ean suppose that “I” were “you.” 

With “if” and “as if” the verb “were” states a 
mere supposition, and is either singular or plural. 

The following forms should be learned:— 


if I were if we were 
if you were if you were * 
if he were if they were 


if I weren’t 
if you weren’t 
if he weren’t 


if we weren’t 
if you weren’t 
if they weren’t 


Applied English Grammar, The Macmillan Co. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. By H. J, Mac- 
kinder, M. A., Student of Christ Church, Reader in 
Geography in the University of Oxford, Principal of 
Reading College, Editor of Appletons’ “World Series, 
or, “The Regions of the World.” With numerous 
maps and diagrams. Cloth. $2.00, net. Postage added. 
Each volume in this important series presents a great 

region of the world in such a way that a succession of 
vivid ideas is offered which will impress themselves 
upon the memory of readers. It is the grandest concep- 
tion that has been expressed in book form for aiding 
students and teachers of geography. This first book 
makes one impatient for the rest of the series, one 
wants all these world books ready made. Without ex- 
ception, it will be the noblest contribution to geographi- 
cal knowledge that has been proposed by any American 
publisher. The books present, as it were, great relief 
maps of the larger phases of the regions described, but, 
more than this, these regions are pictured as stages of 
human action, and they illustrate the relations of man 
to the grand features of physical geography. The re- 
sults of natural science and economic development are 
indicated in the course of a treatment which is constant 
in interest, as well as most instructive. 

The first book of this new series is by the editor, one 
of the best equipped geographers in Great Britain, It 
is a broad, comprehensive review of the position of 
Britain and the characteristics of the British seas. The 
structure of the islands, their physical history, weather, 
climates, racial and historical geography prepare the 
reader for a luminous study of anthropic Britain, her 
industries, economic and strategic geography, and her 
world influence. The plan of the book emphasizes the 
relation between the physical and historical phases of 
this region, It traces the change by which Britain has 
been transferred from Atlantis to Europe, and the 
analogous, but inverse, change that has shifted the 
British community from dependence upon the continent 
to an outpost station of the new Europe beyond the 
ocean. The importance this geographical position has 


given Britain has enabled her to play a unique part in > 


the world’s drama. 

REMBRANDT VAN RIJN. By Malcolm Bell. London: 
George Bell & Sons. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 164 pp. and 40 plates. Price, $1.75. 

There is little one can say of Malcolm Bell’s volume 
on Rembrandt for the “Great Masters” Series, after 
stating that it is, in much compressed form, a revision 
of the superb volume devoted to Rembrandt which Mr. 
Bell brought out in 1889, That comprehensive, scholarly 
work gave all that was to be learned regarding the great 
Dutch master, with illustrations representing practically 
all that was best or characteristic of his work. But it 
was, inevitably, too expressive a volume to be owned by 
the vast majority of those who love good paintings and 
wish to Enow about the masters of art. Like the other 
volumes in the series of “Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture,” Mr. Bell’s “Rembrandt” is thorough, accu- 
rate, and well written, with abundant illustrations, giv- 
ing all that any one need wish in orden fully to appre- 
ciate and understand why the artist holds the position 
which has so long been his by the universal judgment 
of all who have seen his pictures. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By 
W. F. Watson. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
“Elementary Experimental Chemistry” is a brief, but 

complete, course in inorganic chemistry. It is so ar- 
ranged that the student who takes this course has a defi- 
nite and, in a limited sense, a complete course in the 
primary essentials of chemistry, while the student who 
is going further has a good foundation. This especially 
adapts the book to the high school course and to the 
first year in college. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE—THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 
By George Brandes, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 198 pp. Price, $2.25. 

“The Emigrant Literature” is the first volume of a se- 
ries of six, of a study of nineteenth century literature 
from a critical standpoint. 

This book is a series of personal essays of those 
authors who guided the stream as it passed through the 
transition period from the eighteenth to the nineteenth 
century, First is Chateaubriand, then Werther, then 
Rene, Obermann, Nodier, Constant, and Mme. de Stael. 

After that are chapters on the color which literature 
was drawing from the reactionary and revolutionary im- 
pulse. The aim of this book, as of the series, is to place 
these studies in the light of historical criticism—to 
choose representative men in each epoch, to study them 
in their works, and to see how the literature of the cen- 
tury just closed took its way through various phases of 
thought. It is a very excellent book for modern litera- 
ture students. 

It especially aims to develop the reasoning powers of 
the student, and to work them out by experiment. Full- 
page illustrations are a great help to this end, especially 
to the student who uses this book by himself, A very 
few related experiments in biology and physics are 
added. We commend the book to attention. 


UNE SEMAINE A PARIS. By Edwin F. Bacon, Ph.B. 
With Map and Illustrations. New York: American 
Book Company. 136 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a book of exercises for the general conversa- 
tion employed in spending a week in Paris. There are 
books and books upon this subject, and the fact that 
they have proved of so little practical use only makes 
the practical value of this one more evident. These ex- 
ercises were written in Paris itself, and in this way the 
terms of phrase of the everyday business and social lan- 
guage have the native flavor. Every day of the week ig 


planned for with a visit to some interesting spot, and 
the result is a store of information about what one must 
see in Paris, much after the manner as one would con- 
verse with a guide, interspersed with the familiar lan- 
guage requisite for getting about, ordering, shopping, 
ete. The book was prepared by Professor Bacon of 
Oneonta state normal school for his pupils, for the ex- 
press purpose of equipping them with language and in- 
formation to make them feel at home in Paris. It needs 
but a study of the book to feel that he has been success- 
ful in his purpose for his own or other pupils. 


GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
—FRANCIA. By George CC. Williamson, Litt.D. 
London: George Bell & Son. y 
This life of Francia is particularly desirable, because, 

since Vasau’s, but one other has been written, and that 

is very incomplete. Dr. Williamson’s is as complete as 
one volume with many plates can be, It is a faithful, 
sincere, and very interesting study. 

EPISODIOS AND NARRACIONES. Por R., Diez de la 
CORTENA, B. A. New York: R. D. Cortena. 
“Bpisodios” is a book of historical anecdotes from 

Spanish history. They include stories of the establish- 

ment of Spanish colonies in Cuba and in Mexico, etc. 

The book is arranged with the English version on the 

opposite page from the Spanish, and is a most excellent 

book for those who wish to learn rapidly to read Span- — 
ish readily. 

“Narraciones,” by the same editor, is in the same style. 
There are five tales, or studies, adapted from the Spanish 
or Fernan Caballero. Each is in five chapters. This 
has the advantage of reading connected discourse, while 
the English on the opposite page helps over difficulties, 
and promotes a free and ready progress in the language. 
Both books have an appendix, with notes, ; 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN VERSE. By James L. 
Ondudonk. Chicago: <A. C. McClurg & Co. 395 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book is very.complete in its compass of the entire 
scope of American poetry from 1610 to 1899. The study 
is made most faithfully. In so comprehensive a work in 
one volume, the attention given to each poet is neces- 
sarily brief, but the criticisms are just and appreciative, 
and as a book of reference, to trace authors and elusive 
poems, it is invaluable. 

THE HAND OF GODIN AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Robert Ellis Thompson. S. T. D. 426 and 428 West 

- Broadway, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 230 
pp. 12mo0. Price, $1 net (postage, 10 cents). 

Divine Providence has been clearly manifest in the 
history of more than one nation, and not least—accord- 
ing to the author—in that of the United States. The 
theory is an interesting one, besides affording a new 
tasis upon which to study our past national life. This 
study is not made in a spirit of religious cant or secta- 
rian narrowness. It is prosecuted along the line of 
underlying causes and their effects. The time of the 
discovery of this continent is regarded as the first sig- 
nificant factor; it was withheld from the peoples of the 
‘earth until a modern civilization had begun to rear its 
head. It was prepared as a safe refuge for the perse- 
cuted of every country and every creed who suffered for 
religion’s or conscience’s sake. Thus were sown from 
the first the seeds of freedom. 

The causes aud effects of each war and each step in 
colonial and national existence are traced out in a 
similar discerning way, and the final result—a book of 
some 230 pages—proves a gratifying addition to our his- 
torical literature, The attitude is new, fresh, and con- 
vincing; the view-point broad; the statements free from 
prejudice: the diction clear and forcible. The work is 
calculated to arouse a strong, healthy admiration of our 
native land, an intense patriotism, and a reverential love 


for the guiding power that has shaped our destinies 
hitherto. 


From Henry Holt & Co. come two interesting numbers 
in the English Readings Series. The first is Ruskin’s 
“Sesame and Lilies,” edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by Robert Kilburn Root, tutor at Yale. The in- 
troduction is very good, and the notes are chiefly lit- 
erary. 

“Specimens of the Short Story,” including Lamb’s 
“Superanuated Man,” Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” Haw- 
thorne’s “The Great Stone Face,” Poe’s “Purloined Let- 
ter,” TThackeray’s “Phil Fogarty,” Dickens’ “De 
Manette’s Manuscript,” Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker Flat,” 
and Stevenson’s ‘“Markheim,” is edited by Dr. George 
Henry Nettleton of the Yale faculty. Each story has a 
brief biographical introduction, and notes at the end of 
the volume. 229 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

From the same house come interesting editions of 
Goethe’s “Reinecke Fuchs,” edited, with notes, by L, A. 
Holman; and Schiller’s “Brant von Messina,” edited by 
Professor Palmer of Yale and Professor Eldredge, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

“Reinecke Fuchs” has charming illustrations by Wil- 
helm von Kaulbach. 59 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

“Die Brant von Messina’ has a strong introduction, 
whose prominent feature is an illustration by diagram of 
the dramatic structure of the play. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘A History of English Literature.” By W. V. Moody and R. M. 
Lovett. Price $1.25 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘* New Civil Government.” By George H Martin. 
——‘ Observations and Exercises on the Weather.” Bv James A. 
Price. Price.3)cents, New York: American Book Company. 

“The Man in the Moon.” By B. Dendron. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Bonnell. Silver & Co 

‘*Temperance Helps for Primary Teachers.”” By L Mabel Freese, 
Chicago: Woman's Temperance Publishing Association. 

“Typee.” By Herman Melville Undine.”’ By Fouque. Price, 
45 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Brook Book.” By Mary Rogers Miller, Price, $1.35, New 
York; Doubleday, Page & Co, 


Price. 99 cents. 


~ 
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The Tarr and McMurry 


GEOGRAPHIES 


In Two-Book F'orm 


- Primary Geography................ $ .60 Complete Geography..... 


For the convenience of teachers and to meet varying conditions, these Geographies are published in two-book, three-book, and five-book form. 
The two-book set furnishes the shortest course. The three-book set gives the ideal amount for schools with five years to devote to the subject. 
The five book series has the same material as the three book set, differently divided for the benefit of free text-book towns, which effect a great 


saving by buying the books in this way. : 


The Child Life Readers 


Child Life—A Primer, . * . : : ; 25 cents NTERESTING in subject matter. Full of 
themes that appeal to the child. Carefully 
Child Life — A First Reader, ; . : 25 cents and evenly graded. Artistic and unhack- 
Child Life in Tale and Fable — A Second peaks ‘ 35 cents neyed illustrations. Waterproof covers 
=e which may be cleansed without injury. 
Child Life in Many Lands — A Third Reader, . . 36 cents Preparation for Geography. Introduction 
Child Life in Literature — A Fourth Reader, , ‘ 40 cents os literature. The lowest prices. A)l these 
A eatures, and many others equally attractive, 

Child Life— A Fifth Reader, . ; 45 cents mark the Child Life Readers. ° 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON 


Manual for Teachers, ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 90 cents The original matter in this series of Readers has been written, and 
First Reader, ‘ , : 5 os = ee the selections have been chosen, with the desire of putting into the hands 
Second Reader, . . . . . 35 cents of little children literature which shall have for their minds the same 


interest and value that really good books and magazines have for grown-up people. It is the author’s aim to prepare the ground, and even thus 
early to plant the seeds of that which may later develop into a love for art, for literature, and for nature. 


BAILEY’ S BOTANY 


Professor BaiLey says in his “ Paragraphs for the Teacher” 
‘*In the secondary schools botany should be taught for the purpose of bringing the pupil closer 
to the things with which he lives, of widening his horizon, of intensifying his hold on life.’’ 
‘« The youth is by nature a generalist. He should not be forced to be a specialist.” 
‘* Botany should always be taught by the ‘Laboratory Method,’ ”’ 
«¢ Education should train persons to live, rather than to be scientists.” | 
The author has treated of four subjects in this book: the nature of the plant itself; the relation of the plant to its surroundings ; histological 
studies ; determination of the kinds of plants. Each of these subjects is practically distinct, so that the teacher may begin where he will. 
- The five hundred illustrations in the book are an important as well as an attractive feature. They are not pictures merely — they are illustrations 


of the subject-matter; many of them are reproductions of photographs. 


A History of the Orient and Greece 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD 
Prtce........ $1.20 


The ancient Greeks were the most gifted race the world has known, a people with whose achievements in government and law, in literature, art 
and science, every intelligent person ought to be acquainted. Not only is the story of Greece in itself interesting and attractive, but the thoughts and 
deeds of her great men are treasures preserved in history for the enrichment of our own lives. 

This volume is intended as an aid to the study of the subject. While the ‘‘Helps” furnished by the closing chapter indicate a method of di- 
gesting the material — a method of training the whole mind rather than the mere memory — the marginal references are a guide to the use of the Greek 
authors, from whom chiefly we derive our knowledge of the history, thought, life, and character of this magnificent race. An acquaintance with the 
works of the historians, orators, poets, and philosophers of Greece, in the original language, or even through good translations, is no mean part of a 


liberal education. 
Not only were the Greeks by nature the most gifted of men, but they occupied a country which, more than any other in the world, favored the 


growth of enterprise, intelligence, imagination, and taste. As it is impossible, without taking the country into account, to appreciate this many-sided 
development, it has been the author's aim throughout the book, by bringing the geography into_immediate connection with the history, to show the in. 


fluence of surroundings on character. 


The Macmillan Company 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
‘ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
jater than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


May 16: New England School Superintend- 
ents, Boston. 

May 24: Eastern Association of Physics 
Teachers, Boston. 

June : Alabama Teachers’ Association, 
Birmingham. 

June 24-26: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hot Springs. - 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

June 26-August6: The summer session of 
the University of California. 

June 28-July 3: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E, Chap- 
man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 
Berkeley, and the Summer School of 
Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 
Augsburg, No. 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July : New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


SANFORD. A meeting of the Sanford 
Teachers’ Association was held at Lincoln 
school building, Springvale, May 5. Miss 
White of Gorham normal school spoke at 
the morning session. In the afternoon 
Professor Russell, also of Gorham, and 
Rev. C. Julian Twthill of Sanford were 
the speakers. At the North Parish Con- 
gregational church in the evening Henry 
Turner Bailey, state superintendent of in- 
dustrial drawing for Massachusetts, gave 
an illustrated lecture; his subject was: 
“A More Beautiful Town.” 


PITTSFIELD. The Somerset Educa- 
tional Association will hold a teachers’ 


‘convention at Maine Central Institute, 


Pittsfield, May 2% and 24. This is the 
program: Friday forenoon—President’s 
address, F. U. Landman, principal 
Maine Central Institute: paper, “How 
should history be taught?” Miss Mar- 
garet E. Merrill, A. B, Pittsfield; discus- 
sion by the members: paper, “Wnglish 
Grammar in the Lower Grades,” Miss 
Lena Butler, St. Albans; discussion 


opened by Phronie Trafton, Hartland. 
Afternoon— Address, “Some of the Educa- 
Problems of To-day,” W. J. 


tional 


Thompson, principal Erskine Academy, 
and lecturer Maine state grange; paper, 
“How can parents be made to take 
greater interest in the schools?” B. P, 
Dyer, principal Newport high school; 
discussion of same opelie(l by Stiperin- 
tendent of Sehools Ripley; “Natiité 
Studies in Schools,” disciissieoh Opened by 
Miss Bishop, Pittsfield; Query box; Ae 
pointment of conmittees. Evening—A- 
dress by Hon. W. W. Stetson, st&t& super- 
intendent of schools, Citizéns ake invited 
to attend. Satutd&y forenoon—Report of 
committee8S and election of officers; dis- 
eussi6hn of teaching reading, opened by 
Mrs. Lucy Burton, Pittsfield; paper, 
“School Government,” William H. 
Thompson, principal of Hartland Acad- 
emy; paper,. “School Discipline,” O. H. 
Drake, Pittsfield: discussion of both sub- 
jects, opened by R. Weston Webb, Hart- 
land; query box. Afternoon—‘‘Method 
of Teaching Geography,” by Miss Lydia 
P. Foss, Waterville; paper, “The Ideal 
School Teacher,” William McLaughlin, 
M_D., Harmony; “Penmanship in School 
—-Vertical or Slant?” discussion epened 
by Seth C. Ham, Cambridge; dis¢uséién, 
“Should any changes be made in our 
schools laws®” opened by school superin- 
tendent of Palmyra, 

WATPRVILLE. Richard W. Spragiie 
has been elected principal of the high 
school, in pla¢e of John E. Nelson, wno 
has résignéd té bégin the study of law, 
and Willard H. Rockwood of Winthrop, 
& member of the senior class at Colby, 
has been elected sub-master, in the place 
ef Mr. Smith, who has also resigned. 

EASTPORT. H. E. Bryant, principal 
of the Boynton high school, has beén ap- 
pointed superintendent of schodls, int 
place of H. R. Williams, rééently ré- 
signed, and A. B. Leis given the position 
of principal of the grammar school. 

SACO. There will be four summer 
schools in the state during the summer; 
that for western Maine will be held in 
Saco, and will open on July 28, continuing 
for one week. Instead of so much class 
work as was the rule a few years ago, the 
instruction will be given by means of lec- 
tures. The instructors will be William S. 
Munroe, formerly instructor in the West- 
field normal school, Charles H. Albert of 
Pennsylvania, and George W. Twitmyer 
and Hon W. W. Stetson. 


CASTINE. The exercises of graduation 
cf the Eastern state notmal school at 
Castine will take place Thursday, June 5. 
The “class parts” have been assigned as 
follows: Valedictory, Beulah M. Sylves- 
ter, Castine;  salutatory, Stephen W. 
Cash, Waite; history, Josie M. Gray, 
Surry; essay, Esther F. Farnham, Or- 
land; essay, Ethel M. Peabody, Mill- 
bridge; essay, Sophia H. Coftin, Ashland. 
The class numbers fifty, the same as last 
year, and the selection of these five is 
made by a ballot of the teachers and the 
members of the class, as has been the 
custom for many years. 

LIVERMORE FALLS. There are at 
present eighty-two scholars in the Liver- 
more Falls kindergarten. So large a 
school necessitates having another 
teacher, and Miss Mabelle Smith of 
remy Hill has been secured for the posi- 

on, 

EAST FAIRFIELD. Rev. G. W. Hink- 
ley of Good Will farm, Fairfield, an- 
hounces that he has received word from 
New York of a pledge of $15,000 toward 
the proposed manual training building at 


the school. This makes a total of $46,000" 


of the $50,000 needed to erect, equip, and 
endow the building. The pledges are all 
conditional upon the whole sum being 
secured before May 1, 1902. The latest 
pledge comes through a trustee of the 
school, and Mr. Hinkley does not know 
the donor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. The new dormitory to be 
oresented to Phillips Exeter by Trustees 
Morison and Wentworth will be called 
Hoyt hall, in honor of Joseph G. Hoyt, a 
native of Dunbarton, and from 1841 to 
1858 professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in Phillips Exeter. He was 
afterward chancellor of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. He died in 1862. 


HANOVER. The Conference of Teach- 
ers of Latin and Greek in Secondary 
Schools was held at Dartmouth College 
May 8, 9, and 10, it being the second in 
a series of annual conferences between 
the college instructors and teachers of the 
schools which fit for college. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Thursday—‘The 
trowth of the Teacher, His Private 
Study, His Library,” R. W. Husband, in- 
structor in Greek, Dartmouth College. 
Discussion, opened by R. T. Stephenson, 
St. Johnsbury Academy. “How to Make 


the Study of the Ancient Classiéa Inter- 
esting,” Professor H . Burton, Dart- 
motith Céllege, Discussion, opened by 
Miss Katharine M. Qitint, Tabor Acad- 
amy. Illustrated Itéetures in Wilder hall: 
i, “Rohan Taste for Greek Art;” Profes- 
sor G. D. Lord, Dartmouth College; 2. 
“Roman Elements ih the Architecture of 
.F. G. Moore, Dart- 
mouth College. Friday—“The First Year 
in Latin and Greek,” Principal G, L. 
Plimpton, New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary; Miss M. A. Cogswell, Concord 
(N..H.) high school. Discussion, opened 
by Miss Luella A, Dickerman, Concord, 
N. H., and F. C. Johnson, Mount Hermon 


school. “Writing Latin and Greek,” J. 
Cc. Kirtland, Jy, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter: Principal M. W. Downing, Bel- 


lows Falls (Vt.) -high school. Discus- 
sion, opened by K: In TRomipson, White 
River Jiinétioh (Vt.) high school, and 
Miss Helen L. Wyman, Keene (N. H.) 
high school, “Current Discussions in thé 
Classical Languages nd Literature.” 
Informal by teachers. “The 
study of Geek afd Latin Prose 
Awthors,” Dr. A. G. Leacock, Phillipa 
Academy, Exéter; Prineipal 0. Clarke, 
Plymouth (N. H.) high scliool. p us- 
sioh, Gpetied by Miss, Frances M, Hen- 
shaw, Kimball Union Academy, and Miss 
Josephine F. Hall, Nashua (N. H.) high 
school. “Latin and Greek Pcetry,” Pro- 
fessor J. K. Lord, Dartmouth College; 
Principal G. H. Libby, Manchester (N. H.) 
high school, Discussion, opened by W. 
V. McDuffee, Springfield (Mass.) high 
school. Illustrated lecture in Wilder 
hall: “Prehistoric Civilisatioh in the 
Aegean, as Revealed by Retent Dis- 
éoveties in Crete, Melos, Thera,” Miss 
Harriett A. Boyd, instructor in classical 
archaeology, Smith College. Saturday— 
“College Requirements in Latin and 
Greek. What: does the college need?” 
Professor C. D. Adams, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, “What can the school give?” Prin- 
cipal D. Y. Comstock, St. Johnsbury 
Academy. Discussion, opened by Princi- 
pal C. C. Ferguson, Somersworth (N, H.) 
high school. “The Outlook for Classical 
Study in America,’ Professor H. H. 
Herne, Dartmouth College. Discussion, 
opened by President Tucker, Dartmouth 
College, 


MASSACHUSBTTS. 

It is interesting to know that the value 
of supervision to the schools of ssa- 
chusetts is being more and more appre- 
ciated. During the past few months sev- 
eral towns and districts have voluntarily 
increased the salaries of their superin- 
tendents, thus testifying in the strongest 
manner possible to the worth of their 
faithful employees. Among these are 
Superintendents F. W. Kingman of Barn- 
stable, A. B. Cole of Wrentham, W. N. 
Cragin of Bedford, A. H, Keyes of Lee, 
and A. J. Jacobs of Milton. Doubtless 
there are others, but these happen to 
come to our notice. 


WESTFIELD. The Physiographic 
conference will meet at the state normal 
school Saturday morning, May 17, at 10 
o’clock. The subject to be discussed at 
the forenoon session will be ‘Laboratory 
Work on Features of the Land for High 
and Normal Schools.” The discussion 
will be opened by Professor Richard E. 
Dodge of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, Miss Mary I. Platt of the 
Brookline high school, and William H. 
Snyder of the Worcester Academy. In 
the afternoon Professor William Morris 
Davis of Harvard University will conduct 
the members of the conference over the 
Westfield terraces. 


WEST STOCKBRIDGE. The school 
committees of West Stockbridge, Rich- 
mond, Alford, and Egremont have elected 
Frank W. Sweet as the superintendent of 
the district, at a salary of $1,500. Mr. 
Sweet was born in Hampton, Conn., Feb- 
ruary 18, 1859. His early education was 
received in the public schools and at the 
Hopkins high schocl, and at Bridge- 
water, He then completed a course in 
the state normal school, graduating in 
1881. Mr. Sweet’s first school was at 
Monterey, where he served from 1881 to 
1882. He was then principal of the gram- 
mar schools at Ware and at Portsmouth, 
N. H., for a number of years. He also 
served as superintendent of the school 
district of Bridgewater, Walpole, and 
Franklin. He will begin his duties in 
the new district’ about July 1. 

SPRINGFIELD. The position of 
supervisor of primary grades has been 
filled by the election of Miss Bertha M. 
McConkey of South Manchester, Conn. 
Miss McConkey, as supervisor of the pri- 
mary grades, will assist Dr, Balliet in his 
office work, and take general charge of 
the primary schools under his super- 


HOOL PE N 
SPENCERIAN 


Elastic Action, 


= 


PERRYIAN 


1 d Prices to the Principal 
and Superintendents of, ‘se on 4 
on. 


SPENCERIAN PEN new vont. 


Manual Traiiiig: - 
NORMAL COURSE. FOR ,TEACHERS; 
Conducted by W. W. Murray, 

Supt. of Manual Training in the Mechanics Insti- 
tute and in the Rochester Publie Schools. 
Summer Session, Tuition, twenty- 
July 7 to August7. four lessons, $10. 
Courses in Bench Work ; Knife Work in Thin 
Wood; Chip Carving; Card Board Construction ; 
Bent [ron Work; Drawing. 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


LIFE OF T. DEWITT TALMAGE, by his 
son, REV. FRANK DEWITT TALMAGH, and asso- 
ciate editors of ‘‘ Christian Herald.” Only book 
endorsed by Talmage family. Enormous profit for 
agents who act quickly. Outfit. ten cents. Write 


immediately. CLARK & CO., 
222 8. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention thisjpaper. 


vision, beginning her Work next Septemi- 
ber. Miss McConkey has had charge of 
the practice department at Sotith Man- 
chester, which is a pait of the formal 
school at New Britain, Cotn., for over 
twelve years, ahd has had charge of over 
1,500 pupils. Dr. Jiilia Anna Norris has 
been elected as stipervisor of pliysical 
training in the sthools below the high 
school, and teacher of physical training 
in the girls’ department of the Central 
high school: : 

BOSTON. The New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents will be 
held in Chipman hall, Tremont temple; 
on May 16: 
WORCESTER.  Siiperintendent C. F. 
Carroll has been re-elected siiperintend- 
ent of schools by a flattering vote, at 
$4,000 a year. 

HOLYOKE. The fine cast of Houdon’s 
famous statue of George Washington, ob- 
tained for the art collection of the High- 
lands school at Holyoke by Principal J. 
A Callahan, was recently unveiled with 
fitting ceremonies, including music by the 
children and an address by A. S. Roe of 
Worcester, Who gave an aecount of Hot- 
don’s great work. The statue is on thd 
second floor near the main stair landing. 
and after the exercises Was viewed by thé 
hundreds present. In his address, Sena- 
tor Roe gave a brief eulogy of Washing- 
ton, and a history of the original statue. 
which was set up on May 14, 1796, in the 
Virginia capitol at Richmond, In 185! 
castings were madé ftom the statue, 
from which bronze statues, six in number, 
were made, and from the Cincinmatt 
replica the cast purchased by Principal 
Callahan was made. This is the first 
school building in the Gountry to have 
one, and the second city in the state, the 
only other being in Boston.— ~The Am-~- 
herst Institute lecture course will begin 
its spring term at Amherst next week. 
The fall and winter courses were he!4 in 
the high school at Holyoke, and were 
largely attended by teachers and citizens. 
The directors of the organization met in 
President Harris’ office at Amherst April 
17, and arranged to continue the work 
next year. In order that it may seem 
less a local institution, it was decided to 
hold the sessions next year at Springfield 
and Northampton. An extra course for 
the spring term next year will be ar- 
ranged for Greenfield. 

HYANNIS. The fourth summer session 
of the Hyannis state normal school will 
open on July 8, and continue to August 8. 
The purpose of the school is to furnish 
professional training to teachers now in 
service, similar to that which is offered in 
the regular courses. The tuition is free 
to all who intend to teach in the state, 
and merely nominal to others. The 
equipment of the school is most complete, 
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and the state has been bountiful in pro- 
viding material for exemplifying the work 
ef the school, while the location is un- 
surpassed. Among the features this year 
is a renewal of the course in supervision, 
first inaugurated last year, and an en- 
tirely new and novel course in industrial 
training, consisting of ° gardening, 
basketry, weaving, hat-making, and the 
like. The following is a list of subjects 
and instructors: Music, Edmund F. Saw- 
yer, Hyannis normal school; psychology, 
Mary §E. Laing, formerly of Oswego nor- 
mal school, New York; English, Biizabeth 
H, Spaulding, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N, Y.; geography, Charles Peter Sinnott, 
normal school, Bridgewater, Mass.; arith- 
metic, Sarah J. Walter, principal training 
school, Willimantic, Conn.; drawing, F. 
L. Burnham, supervisor drawing, New 
Haven, Conn.; chemistry or minerals, 
Harlan P. Shaw, state normal school, 
Bridgewater, Mass.; industrial, work, 
Clara M, Wheeler and Mabel M. Kimball, 
training school, Hyannis; supervision, C. 
F. Carroll, superintendent of schools, 
Worcester, Mass. The teachers and 
superintendents in attendance last year 
represented many states, and an experi- 
ence ranging from one to seventeen years. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. At the last meeting 
of the school board G. A. Stuart was re- 
elected superintendent of schools. After 
a long discussion of various proposals, it 
was voted that a committee of four of the 
board be appointed to report a proper 
course of study for the high school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Aaron Lovell, president of the school- 
book company of Lovell & Co., died at his 
home in Brooklyn, Mr. Lovell was a na- 
tive of Massachusetts and a graduate of 
Tufts College. He taught for a time in 
Maine, and, subsequently coming to New 
York, entered in the book trade with 
Clark & Maynard, afterwards establishing 
the house which bears his own name, and 
has been well known in the schools for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Mayor Low has approved the bill pro- 
viding for pensioning the supervising offi- 
cers and teachers of the Gollege of the 
City of New York, The amount to be set 
aside each year is one per cent. of the 
excise fund, or about $50,000. It was un- 
just, the mayor said, to turn adrift old 
professors who had given the best years 
of their lives to the college. Although 
the mayor signed the bill, he wrote to the 
governor that the amount appropriated 
was, in his opinion, too large. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA At the third annual 
conference of the Educational Club of 
this city District Superintendent A. W. 
Edson of New York read a very interest- 
ing paper on “Co-education in the Ele- 
mentary Schools,” in which he expressed 


himself as favoring mixed classes as the: 


rule in elementary schools. 

County Superintendent Samuel Hamil- 
ton of Allegheny county has been ie- 
elected by a large majority. He will 
enter upon his seventeenth year next 
June, 

WEST CHESTER. The trustees of 
the West Chester state normal school 
have contracted for a new library build- 
ing at a total cost of about $60,000. It 
will be arranged to held about 50,000 vol- 
umes, and can be enlarged to meet the 
fulure needs of the school for many years. 
fi is arranged according to the best 


modern plans for working libraries, and 


Will have a commodious second story for 
the school’s large collections in natural 
sciences, ete., as well as room for private 
collections and for an art gallery. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Durham county has thirty-three white 
schools, and thirty-one of these have li- 
braries for the children. Good libraries 
help good attendance, aside from the 
great good they do for the children and 
parents who read the books. Good books 
for children cost very little now, and al- 
Most any school can raise the money and 
set a library. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. The meeting of the 
Association of Colleges of South Carolina 
“is held in the library of the College of 
Vharleston, The following were present: 
Superintendent McMahan, Presidents 
llarrison Randolph of the College of 
Charleston, A. P. Montague of Furman, 
Cromer of Newberry College, Colonel 


Coward of the citadel, Professors Harris 
and Ashley of the College of Charleston, 
C. W. Bain of the South Carolina College, 
and A. G. Rembert of Wofford, The fol- 
lowing were recommended as the first offi- 
cers under the new constitution: Presi- 
dent, A. P, Montague of Furman;  vice- 
president, C. W. Bain of the South Caro- 
lina College; secretary and treasurer, A. 
G. Rembert of Wofford; executive com- 
mittee, President Cromer of Newberry 
College, E. M, Harris of the College of 
Charleston, J. S. McLucas of*Clemson, 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. At the meeting of.the In- 
land Empire Teachers’ Association, held 
April 10-12, the following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
S. B. L, Penrose of Walla Walla; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Levi Young of Mos- 
cow, Idaho; second vice-president, Miss 
Eva Wood of Pendleton, Ore.; third vice- 
president, Professor W. S. Beach of Puill- 
man; recording secretary, Miss Ida 
Sheperd of Lewiston, Idaho; members of 
the executive committee, G. S. Bond of 
Walla Walla, Miss Permeal French of 
Boise, Idaho, H. T, Coleman of Spokane, 
E, E. Bragg of Union, Ore., and F. M. 
Burke of Walla Walla. 
hold the meeting next year at Walia 
Walla. 


NEW YORK ClTY. 


One hundred members of the Alumni 
Association of the College of the City of 
New York appeared before the board of 
estimate and apportionment last week as 
a committee to urge the appropriation of 
$2,100,000 for erecting the six new college 
buildings on the site at 139th to 140th 
streets, St. Nicholas and Amsterdam ave- 
nues. After reading the history of the 


It was decided 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
(Revised Edition) — 
THOROUGHLY REVISED in both Text and Maps, it presents the facts of the science as they are 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES 


known to-day. 


The Elementary 


The Advanced 


The LATEST aid BEST school geographies published, In Text, Maps, and Illustrations, ar un- 


equaled. These Geographies contain the United States Census of 1900: also much valuab 


infor- 


mation regarding Our New Possessions, which appears in its proper place. 


Recent Adoptions :—New York, 
New Haven, 
Galesburg, 
Tacoma, 


Philadelphia, Hartford, 
Easton, Bristol, R. k, 
Kansas City, Mo., Dubuque, 
Warwick, West Bay City, 


and hundreds of other cities, counties, and school districts. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 


Takes the first rank as Text-Books in Reading. They are of the highest excellence in subject- 
matter, arrangement, gradation, illusti:ation, and mechanical execution, 


Recent Adoptions :—New York, 
Providence, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 
Superior, 
WILLIAMS’ 


Philadelphia, Boston, 
Lowell, Peoria, 
Ishpeming, Port Huron, 
Colorado Springs, Etc, etc. 


CHOICE LITERATURE 


For schools of every grade, furnishing the choicest supplementary reading, judiciously selected 
from the world’s best literature, and carefully graded. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW. YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Michigan, representing the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Frank A. Hill, secretary of the 
Massachusetts board of education, repre- 
senting the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools; Pro- 
fessor C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, for the commission of colleges in 
the New England states on entrance re- 
quirements; Professor Francis H, Stod- 
dard of New York University, for the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle states and Mary- 
land; and Professor George R. Carpenter 
of Columbia, 

Two lists of works to be read or 
studied were prepared. One is of books 
set “for reading and practice,’ and the 
other “for study and practice.” . The for- 


BATTERY PARK, BURLINGTON, VT, : 
Where the American Institute of Instruction will hold 1ts next meeting. 
(Used through courtesy of the Vermont Central R.K.) 


college, Edward Lauterbach, spokesman 
of the committee, said that recently notice 
had been served on the college authorities 
ordering them to make extensive repairs 
and alterations, in order to make the 
buildings at present occupied safe. The 
committee said that the board of trustees, 
by act of legislature, were authorized to 
spend $575,000 on the new buildings, and 
requested that an appropriation for that 
amount be made at once, 

The committee also asked that bonds be 
issued for $2,100,000 for the six new 
buildings, which are estimated to cost as 
follows: Main, $1,402,927; sub-freshman, 


$347,812; chemical laboratory, $109,971; 
mechanical arts, $92,065; gymnasium, 
$150,000; smokestack and boiler room, 
$39,014. 


The comptroller asked whether it would 
not be better to have the board make ap- 
propriations from time to time as the 
money was needed. The committee said 
it would be satisfied with such an ar- 
rangement, and Mayor Low promised the 
swhject would receive prompt considera- 
tion. 

A conference upon entrance requife- 
ments in English for college examinations 
was held on May 10 in the University 
building in Washington square. 

The following were present: Professor 
Frederick N. Scott of the University of 


mer is as_ follows: Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice’ and “Julius 
Caesar”; the Sir Roger de Coverly 
papers in the Spectator; Irving’s “Life of 
Goldsmith”; Coleridge’s Mari- 
ner’: Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and ‘‘Lady of the 
Lake”; Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls.” ‘* Gareth and 
Lynette” and “The Passing of Arthur’; 
Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal’; George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” For study and 
practice the list is as follows: Shakes- 
peare’s “Macbeth”; Milton’s “Lycidas,” 
“Comus,” ‘“L’Allegro,” and “Il Pense- 
roso”; Burke’s “On Conciliation with 
America”; and Macaulay’s essays on 
Johnson and Addison. 

_A conference of the board of superin- 
tendents and the district superintendents 
was held during the past week to discuss 
the subject of “Departmental Teaching in 
the Elementary Schools.” The sentiment 
was in favor of introducing the pian 
gradually as regards the graduating 
classes. 

State Superintendent Skinner has ren- 
dered a decision in the appeal of William 
7. Gold from the action of the Manhattan- 
Bronx school board in dismissing the ap- 
pellant as an assistant teacher in public 
school 19, Manhattan, The charges on 
which the teacher was dismissed, as pre- 
ferred. by the borough superintendent, 
were gross misconduct, neglect of duty, 
and for a violation of the by-law prohibit- 
ing the infliction of corporal punishment, 


A WELL-DESERVED HONOR. 


We are glad to see that the long and 
efficient services of Miss Mary E. Dear- 
born, principal of the Coddington school, 
Quincy, Mass., are to receive some appro- 


priate recognition. 
During the days of the new departure 
the Coddington school became famous, 


and was doubtless visited more than any 
other school in the commonwealth. 

Miss Dearborn is to be given a compli- 
mentary reception and banquet at the 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, May 17, the reception to be 
from five to six o’clock, and the banquet 
at six. 

It requires a rare combination of quali- 
ties to meet successfully all the many 
difliculties which come to a principal of a 
large school, to secure the confidence of 
the community, and to retain for twenty- 
five years not only the respect, but high 
esteem, of pupils and parents. That Miss 
Dearborn possesses in large measure such 
qualities has been fully demonstrated, 
During these years she has devoted un- 
sparingly her best thoughts and energies 
to the welfare of her pupils. She has not 
been satisfied with the mere assignment 
and hearing of lessons, but has taught her 
boys and girls a thousand things not laid 
down in the text-books, but which, never- 
theless, have a most important bearing 
upon life--personal habits, good manners, 
patriotism, and moral integrity. Few 
teachers secure such a controlling influ- 
ence and such a hearty co-operation in 
their schools as Miss Dearborn has always 
had. Her pupils and graduates are her 
enthusiastic champions. ‘Those who have 
seen her at work with a class all agree 
that she has a remarkable mastery of the 
art of teaching, and a method of correlat-— 
ing her instruction and of reaching the 
understanding of her pupils which is as 
unique as it is effective. 

Harmony, loyalty, and pride in the good 
work and good name of their school char- 
acterize the Coddington teachers, and 
these qualities are inspired in no small 
degree by the veteran principal. 

We hope the people of Quincy and Miss 
Dearborn’s friends elsewhere will, on May 
17, pay her the honor she deserves, and 
show the appreciation due her unusually 
long, faithful, and efficient public service. 
Once in twenty-five years is not too often 
to unite in the expression of our appre- 
ciation of such service. May the occasion 
be one that shall be a credit to the citi- 
zens cf Quincy, and a pleasant memory 
te Miss Dearborn for many years to come, 


THE “NORTH COAST LIMITED.” 

Resumed service over the Northern Pa- 
cific Sunday, May 4. For sleeping car 
reservations, ete., call at 279 Washington 
street, Boston, F. E. Foster, D. P. A., or 
write to Charles S. Fee, G. P. and T. A., 
M. P. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


Teacher—‘Now, Tommy, give me a 
sentence, and then we'll change it to the 
imperative form.” 

Tommy—“The horse draws the wagon.” 

Teacher—‘Now put it in the impera- 
tive.” 

Tommy—‘‘Gee-up.” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


'N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
| EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
eau of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Dr. Glenn L, Swiggett, senior fellow in 
Germanics of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has received an appointment as 
acting professor of German in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He will take up Iris 
duties next fall. 

The site formerly occupied by the 
veterinary buildings of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been completely razed 
of its old buildings, and work is now rap- 
idly progressing in excavating the 
grounds for the new medical laboratories, 
the contract for the building of which has 
been awarded by the board of trustees. 

Stewart Culin, the curator of the Ameri- 
- ean section of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania museums, will preside over the 
section of anthropology at the fifty-first 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to be held in 
Pittsburg, Pa., from June 28 to July 3. 

President Joseph Swain of Indiana Uni- 
versity has been offered the presidency of 
the University of Kansas, at Lawrence. 


Dr. A. S, Draper, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and who was recently 


injured in a runaway at Champaign, lil, - 


has been granted one year’s leave of ab- 
sence, with full pay. 

Dr. S. Schechter of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, who is to become president 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New York City, is said to be the best liv- 
ing authority on Jewish literature. 

Professor Raymond states that Andrew 
Carnegie has given $40,000 to Union Col- 
lege. The entire sum will be devoted to 
tne completion of the Nott memorial hall. 

Dean Eliza M. Mosher of the woman's 
department of the University of Michigan 
has resigned, to take effect next October, 
and will resume her medical practice in 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., in association with her 
cousin, Dr. Burr Burton Mosher. She 
left there six years ago to take her pres- 
ent place. 

Colonel William E. Peters on June 19 
will retire from the chair of Latin in che 
University of Virginia, after forty-five 
years of continuous service. 

The University 9f Maine, Orono, in re- 
sponse to an apparent demand which is 
complied with in most other states, has 
planned for a summer school of five 
weeks, beginning the latter part of June, 
and running to August 1, this year. This 
is a school in which the university will 
make no profit, and the professors teach- 
ing will do so at a sacrifice. 

Eighteen courses will be offered by six 
instructors, as follows: George Emory 
Fellows, Ph.D., pres'dent of the univer- 
sity, or Allen E. Rogers, M. A., professor 
of political economy and history, French 
Revolution, nineteenth century civics; 
James N. Hart, C. E. M. 8., professor of 
mathematics and astronomy, college al- 
gebra, solid geometry, plane trigo- 
nometry; James S. Stevens, M. A.. pro- 
fessor of physics, laboratory physics, 
advanced laboratory physics; Wel- 
ton M. Munson, Ph.D., professor of 
horticulture, botany, nature study; Guy 
A. Thompson, M. A., instructor in English 
. and modern languages, composition and 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


3d. 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


Yst. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with tke Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT 1s 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘“‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.”’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COVGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


rhetoric, literature, beginning German; 
Edouard P Baillot, M. A., fessor of 
French in Northwestern University, 
French, 

The next session of the Dartmouth sum- 
mer school will open July 7, under the di- 
rection of Thomas Wilson Dorr Worthen, 
A. M. The session will continue five 
weeks, with exercises om each week day, 
except Saturday. The corps of instruc- 
tors will be from the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College, and the libraries, labora- 
tories, and other equipment of the college 
will be available. Courses of instruction 
are offered in pedagogy, history, social 
science, English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, comparative philology, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
and physical culture. 

The first woman to be numbered with 
the alumni of Oberlin College was in the 
class of 1838. In 1839 there were six 
young women in the class. Mrs, Sarah 
Capen Putnam of Wichita, Kan., is now 
the only survivor. Another member of 
that class, who died in 1893, was Mrs, 
Catherine Payn Moore Barrows, the 
mother of the present honored president 
of the college. President Barrows, be- 
sides giving the baccalaureate sermons 
for the Theological Seminary and the col- 
lege, is to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Purdue University, Lincoln Col- 
lege, Illinois, Miami University, Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, and at the Moline 
(ill.) high school. He is to speak on 
“The American College” before the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association; on “The Li- 
brary and the Laboratory” before the Na- 
tional Educational Association, Minne- 
apolis; and is to deliver six Haskell lec- 
tures at the University of Chicago on 
“Studies of Religious Life in India.” He 
also gives the Recognition Day address at 
Chautauqua August is. 

Trustees of the University of Illinois 
have granted to A. S. Draper, president of 
the institution, one year’s leave of ab- 
sence, with full pay. President Draper 
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The McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 Marker STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Agents Wanted 


was recently injured in a runaway at 
Champaign, Ill. Vice-President Birrell 
will assume charge during the president’s 
absence. 

Norwich University at Northfield, Vt., 
has received $3,000 from Miss Susan G. 
Perkins to found a scholarship in memory 
of her father, Hamilton Eliot Perkins, 
who was graduated from there in 1824. 


Plans for a new building for the de- 
partment of music at Harvard have been 
drawn up under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Paine, and have been accepted by 
the department. A committee, consisting 
of J. H. Choate, Jr., ’79, W. K. Brice, ’95, 
and D. H. Morris, ’96, chairman, has been 
appointed to secure the necessary funds 
for the building, which will cost about 
$75,000. 

Dr. James Locke, instructor in in- 
organic chemistry in the Yale Sheffield 
scientific school, will go to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology this fall. 

The legislative act establishing the pub- 
lic school system in the state of Mis- 
souri was approved February 9, 1839, and 
that establishing the state university was 
approved February 11, 1839. The univer- 
sity was located at Columbia June 24, 
1839. The corner stone of the main 
building was laid July 4, 1840. Courses 
of instruction in academic work were 
begun on April 14, 1844, A department 
of education was estab‘ished in 1867, and 
work began in September, 1868. In 1869 
women were admitted first to this depart- 
ment, in 1870 to the college, and soon after 
to all departments. The College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts and the School 
of Mines and Metallurgy were made de- 
partments of the university in 1870—the 
School of Mines being located at Rolla, 
The law department was opened in 1872; 
the medical department in 1873; the en- 
gineering department in 1877. The ex- 
periment station was established, under 
act of congress, in 1888. The Missouri 
State Military School was created a de- 
partment of the university in 1890, In 
1896 the graduate department was estab- 
lished. In 1868 the state gave the uni- 
versity aid for the first time—$10,000 for 
two years. On January 9, 1892, the main 
building, an immense structure, contain- 
ing the library, museum, and other collec- 
tions, was burned, the hall of agriculture 
and the observatory beirg the only build- 
ings for instruction left on the campus 
at Columbia, and new buildings, books, 
and laboratory equipment have been 
added to replace those destroyed, 

On December 31, 1890, 510 students had 
been enrolled in that session, of whom 
more than 210 were of preparatory grade. 
Not so many as 300 could have come in 
under our present requirements for en- 
trance. They represent eleven states and 
territories. On December 31, 1901, the 
enrollment, including the students of the 
summer session, was 1,575. The total 
number in summer and in winter session 
from June, 1901, to June, 1902, will be 
close to 1,700. They represent fifty-two 
states, territories, and foreign countries. 
In the next five years the enrollment will 
go beyond 3,000 probably. , 


Accessibility, select clientele, home-like 
surroundings, delightful restaurant, and 
moderate rates are features of the Hotel 
Empire, New York, 


TELESCOPE OR MICROSCOPE, 
WHICH? 


Both these wonderful instruments have 
their place, according as the object 
viewed is far or near, The latter is use- 
less for the star, and the former for the 
speck, while perhaps the real knowledge 
gained of the atom is as meagre as that 
of a celestial body; that is, both are out 
of reach of either instrument, yet we must 
use these instruments to gain any clear 
conception of atom or of star. 

In school work is it the same? The 
member of the board of education, turn- 
ing aside from his private business to at- 
tend a school commencement or a 
rhetorical exercise, has a glimpse of the 
glitter, and goes away somewhat dazzled 
to dilate on the remarkable music and 
oratory heard, or the ability and scholar- 
ship displayed; the ordinary class 
teacher, trying to be kindly as well as 
critical while he scrutinizes the little grain 
of routine dust, is anything but dazzled 
by hiis view. 

Perhaps it is best that not all should 
know the whole truth of detail work in 
school. Distance lends enchantment, 
while nearness tends to disillusion To 
one of the many applications of this idea 
we wish to call attention. 

Let us take any large city high school 
of from 500 to 3,000 pupils. When the 
telescope is applied, the brilliant scholars, 
speakers, athletes, debaters, writers, will 
sparkle in the view. The microscope, 
however, reveals much which does not 
sparkle. The diamond and the lump of 
coal may be the same in substance, but 
there is a vast difference in the appear- 
ance of the two. Where there is one dia- 
mond to shiné brilliantly, there is much 
coal to be mined steadily. 

The attention being fixed on the near 
end of the school, what do we see? The 
lazy, the dull, and the puny pass before 
us in review, None of these appear on 
the platform, but all are in the school- 
room. Just what the ratio of these pupils 
is to those whose names appear in the 
papers as prize winners we leave to each 
school to estimate, but it is safe to say 
the poor student is always with us. The 
problem of his proper treatment is ever 
before the teacher. Most of the questions 
of discipline fall within this range, for the 
fine student is usually a quiet youth. The 
honors of scholarship are entirely out of 
the reach of the poor student, and form 
no part of his thinking. 

What can be done with the poor stu- 
dent, be he lazy, dull, or puny? When a 
boy is all three, perhaps he may better 
be educated elsewhere, and the public 
school may hand him to the care of a 
private tutor, Suppose we understand by 
lazy one who has the power, but not the 
inclination; by dull, one who has the in- 
clination, but not the power; and by 
puny, one who is undeveloped, physically 
and mentally. Barring sickness, change 
of fortune or circumstances, it is from 
these three classes that most of school 
mortality comes. In’ spite of the best 
efforts of teachers and parents, the num- 
ber of discharges from school registers 
will be considerable, but any decrease in 
the usual percentage of- mortality gives a 
real, though unnoticed, glory te the school. 

We hear too much about the survival of 
the fittest, and too little about becoming 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Aut 
Publisher. Price. 
A History of English Literature........... Lovett . R E 
The Formation Christian Character... 4 IT IS COMMENDING THAT SECURES POSITIONS. 
New Uivil Martin Aujierican Book Company, “ 8 Spencerport, N. ¥.—I take great pleasure in reporting that I have secured the principalebip of the 
Observations and Exercises on the Weather... Price oy re: r = 30 pencerport high school, having closed a contract with the board of education last night at Rochester. 
The Man in the Moon Dendron Bo li, Sil &C “50 I sincerely thank you fo t inte ti behalf i hi 7d ; 
nnell, Silver, 0., r your very great interest in my alf inthis matter. Jt is recommending” 
Chicago. which secures positions now-a-days. It pays to be enrolled in the best agency, and membership in such 
- Heath & Co., Boston. 45 | one as yours is sufficient. You have gotten me just what wanted, and at my own price, and I shall 
The N, be pleased to commend your agency to any who desire to teach. No one could expect quicker service 
The Sermon on the Mount y 100 han you have given me.—JOHN EpMUND DuBots, Newark, N, J., April 20, 1902. 
ale e Outlook Compan 
0 Monroe William R. “ 100 Boards of Education and Ss uperintenden ts 
Frederick 4, Stokes One Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
The Old Hoya) Palace of 7.50 TEACH ERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
What Think ye of Christ?.... “ 100 | Positions flied. 4-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
ae = We have direct calls from public, private, secondary: 
4444 +++ SEPTE MBER VACANCIES. technical, and Normal schools, and colleges, for more 
. G. , Prop . than 1200 teachers and professo N 
> professors. New vacancies 
FI S E + | daily coming iv. More good candidates needed, Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free. 
+ C, J, ALBERT, Manager, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chigago. 
120 T t St B.F. C ‘Rk Year. Permanent 378 a 3888 
+ remon reet, AG E N CY ’ clientage among the best 
> 7 aba venue 
z BOSTON, MASS. + TEACHERS schools in the West. Send W sh A ’ 
3 - -4444444444444444444 | AGEVCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO, 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Gna Famiics 


Removal. | ™*° Teachers’ Exchange or Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker Building, 120 


Boylston Street. 
bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


Old and new friends are invited to call. 


New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


SCIENCE Teacher’s and Employment Agency. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL THE SCIENCES: 


Engineering Sciences. 
F. Wm. RANE, Manager, Durham, N. H. 


T General Sciences. Rural Sciences. 
We assist able teachers and specialists in | Write for iuformation. 


every part of the country. 


fit to survive, One by one pupils drop out 
of the courses in our schools and turn to 
other pursuits. Are we sure it is always 
for their good to give up the struggle for 
an education? Do they go against our 
protest, or through discouragement which 
we have not done our part to prevent or 
to remove? If ever we interest the lazy, 
encourage the dull, or wisely guide the 
weak, are we not doing a genuine service 
to the state?—C. S. Hartwell. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion:— 

Sir: To help remove the prejudice 
caused in some minds as to the value of 
our educational work in the Philippines, 
by reason of the misstatements of various 
parties, I append for publication the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Fred W. Atkinson 
of Manila:— 

Walter J. Ballard, Schenectady, N. Y.:— 

Dear Sir: Out of a total of 825 teachers 
which we now have, 580 are men and 245 
are womene The number of teachers’ 
stations is 445, of which 200 are un- 
garrisoned and about 245 garrisoned. 
The question of the personal safety of the 
teachers has never arisen; in fact, I have 
received assurances from time to time 
that the workers in the educational move- 
ment would be well treated by the so- 
called insurrectors who reeognize the 
value of the work done by the teachers. 
I have appointed a very large number of 
soldier teachers, about half of whom are 
good and the rest incompetent and in- 
efficient. A good many of the latter have 
already left the service of the department, , 
and the former are still acting as teach- 
ers of English. Of course all the teachers 
understood before coming over here that 
they could not expect to find here the 
luxuries so common at home; and now, 
after their arrival and assignment to 
their stations, they have learned to accept 
the conditions such as they are, and, thor- 
oughly interested in their work, they en- 
joy their surroundings, 

Very truly yours, 
Fred W. Atkinson, 
General Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the Philippine Islands. 


The letter needs no comment. 
Very truly yours, 
Walter J Ballard. 


Schenectady, N. Y., March 11, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Yous. m for May; terms, $3.00 a year 


o Century for May; terms, $4.00 a year. New 


Lippincott’s Magazine for May; terms, $2.50 a 
year, Philadelphia, 
The Catholic World for May ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
ew York, 
American Kitchen Magazine for May; terms, 
$1.00a year. Boston. 
York icholas for May; terms, $3.00a year. New 


The Review o R May; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New i eviews for May »$ 
for May; terms, $4.(0 


New 


International 
& year, New Yor 


The Macmillan Company has pleasure 
announcing to its friends in the South 
that it has removed its introduction offices 
to the Empire building, Atlanta, Ga, It 
extends a cordial invitation to call fhere, 


The reading room will be provided with 
all the latest and best of their educational 
publications, as well as files of the lead- 
ing pedagogical magazines. 


The McConnell School Supply Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa., have a new edition 
of the National Series of maps for 1902. 

There are twenty-seven maps in this se- 
ries, being maps of the continent and of 
the Eastern and Central states, as well as 
classical maps. 

This firm is now running a large fac- 
tory and making tablets, practice papers, 
and all kinds of paper goods. They are 
turning out a very complete line of goods 
for schools. 

They carry a full line of supplies, 
school furniture of all kinds, and their 
business is growing rapidly, as they have 
adopted the method of sending all goods 
out on conditions that they may be re- 
turned at their expense if not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 


SEABOARD INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE TICKET. 


Seaboard Air Line railway has placed 
on sale 1,000-mile tickets at $25, which 
tickets are good over its entire system, 
and also over the lines of its important 
connections, representing in all approxi- 
mately 15,000 miles. 

Full information as to these tickets may 
be obtained upon application to any agent 
or representative of the company. 


VARIETIES. 


“Did your father use to whip you when 
you were a boy?” asked the youngster 
who had been chastised?” 

“Did he!” repeated the old gentleman, 
reflectively. “In those days parents were 
made of sterner stuff, and he used to 
whale me with a strap.” 

The boy’s eyes brightened instantly. 

“Golly!” he cried. “I’d like to see him 
de it now!”—Chicago Post. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 1884 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all ovér the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address : 
BERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Schermerhorn Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 
NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore.,80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) P % 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. >” 81 CHAPEL ST» ALBANY, N..Y 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach colleges, 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools’ WM. O. arr 


, Manager. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Bupa. Mornss, Iowa. 


eee 
W : ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ Pemberton 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. AKREON, OHIO. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
Ne. 61 E New Vork. 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston: 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Boston, MaAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pi, 


eacon oston. 
Y. M.C. A. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(24th Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers Wanted 


tases to the JOURNAL can 


have their subscriptions advanced six 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. |LAURIE’S COMENIUS. . 
By A. E. Wixsurp, Editor Journal of Edu- John Amos Comenius : His Lifeand Work. 


cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. : 
The author has given all the facts of the life of By S. S. Laure. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study ~ 
goby ot his This is the most complete ant of Comenius 
boyhood and youth law practice andl legisla of educational 

of his congressional record, and notably of be 

his heroic contest for reelectior , with all the influ- no 
ences of Daniel Webster and his litical friends | ~ Galileo ef Education,” as Michelet calls hi 


to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
EDUUATION: 


College. 
PAYNE’S LECTURES Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


On the Science and Art of Education. 
Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, A 
the first Professor of the Science and Art Price, 75 cents. 
of Education in the College of Hroceptate, THE SCHOLEMASTER. 
Hearty “Cloth. “Price Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
50 cents. With special rates to| © F.S.H., etc. Fellow of King’s College, 
nats - London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Reading Circles. 
LIFE AND SERVICES DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 3828 


of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


y 
m. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON: 20 Pemberton Sq. 


Report of Committee of Fifteen 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St., New York. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russett, Providence, 
R.I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
comthie little book yy designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Ciarapet Girman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smailer print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacheras to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. Blas. BOSTON. 


New York; 43 E. roth St. GHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial . . . . . 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED ; 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER | 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.” — 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of vhildren in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW. YORK: 
43 East 19th St. Ps 


CHICAGO: | 
203 Michigan Ave. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30---Angust 8, 1902. COLLEGES. 
Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Letters and Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
and Pharmacy. Eight specia] courses of lectures Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
on education by President G. STANL* HALL,and | ———— 
other distinguished educators. 
Single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


,U f Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
of | STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL. Eatablishe 
The i ng of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 
=a National CorrespondenceNormal College ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
a FENTON, MICH the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
9 ° 


G. H. BARTLET’, Principal. 
chers for their examinations, gives 
hints, and helps for the schoolroom, TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


: - For women only. Es ial a i i 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan-| the new of 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- | |oones address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


ment, 
TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BaipGewaTER, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. 


Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


LEARN PROOFREADING. rincipal, A. G. Bovoun. A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
_For both sexes. For <r address the 
If you possess a fair education, why not covey Principal, P. BROKWITs. 
teel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 | ——-— : 
to $4 ? Situations always obtainabl You TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcuBuRG, Mass. 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position For both sexes. wes catalogues address 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- Joan G. Ttaompaon, Princinal, 
inal instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
LKOTURKKS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsuir TEACHERS’ AGENoY, 
2 Somerset Street. Bostoo 


W BEX corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 


School 


33 East 17th St., . 


Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


DIPLOMAS 


Pablic Schools 


ALL KINDS 


Typographic 


We are the largest producers of Diplomas in 
New England. Correspondence invited. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


ALL BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book Jobbers 


NEW YORK 


 Price-List, 


SE 


43-47 East 10th St. 


COMPANY |} v New York. v 


P UBLISHING Any Information. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL oF EpvucaTion, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
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